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On  the  Death  of  a  Priest 

(Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  /.,  died  February  14,  1936) 

Are  they  closed?    The  eyes  we  knew  so  well? 

Closed  to  our  earthly  sun? 
The  steady  eyes  that  wept  with  our  tears 

And  sparkled  with  our  fun? 
Eyes  that  looked  on  the  world  of  men 

With  a  heart  all  burning? 
Eyes  that  looked  to  the  world  of  God 

With  a  life-long  yearning? 
Closed,  you  say,  are  those  steady  eyes? 

Ah,  no.    Each  day  when  he  bowed  his  head 

And  spoke  the  word  to  the  lifeless  bread, 
He  looked  on  the  God  of  Paradise. 

And  now  beyond  the  little  ken 
Of  eyes  like  these, 

The  hidden  God  he  worshipped  then, 
Revealed,  he  sees. 


— Jean  Lester 


EVERYBODY'S  DOCTOR  -O.  W.  HOLMES 

Nan  Eiley,  Gkadtjate  School 


M' 


earliest  knowledge  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  con- 
sisted in  identifying  lines  from  his  "The  Last  Leaf," 
often  quoted  by  my  elders.  When  I  went  to  grade 
school,  we  learned  (perforce)  "Old  Ironsides"  and  "The  Cham- 
bered Nautilus"  so  that  we  could  recite  them  from  memory  for 
the  inspector.  "The  Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay"  we  read 
aloud  in  sing-song  voices.  We  were  not  particularly  impressed. 
But  the  thing  that  led  to  my  complete  capitulation  with  re- 
gard to  the  doctor  was  my  reading,  just  after  I  reached  the  pun 
age,  that  his  professional  "shingle"  bore  the  words,  "Small 
fevers  gratefully  received."  It  seems  inconsistent  that  a  man 
who  pretended  such  frivolity  in  connection  with  his  profession 
should  be  the  man  who  coined  the  word  "anaesthesia"  between 
the  sieges  of  a  long  and  finally  successful  battle  against 
homeopathy. 

His  personal  appearance,  too,  was  in  contradiction  to  the 
usual  calm  bedside  manner  of  a  successful  doctor.  Dr.  Appleton, 
who  met  Holmes  at  the  Saturday  club,  wrote:  "Dr.  Holmes  was 
highly  talkative  and  agreeable;  he  converses  very  much  like 
the  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table — wittily,  and  in  a  literary 
way  .  .  .  He  is  a  little  deaf,  and  has  a  mouth  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird;  indeed,  he  is,  with  his  small  body  and  quick  movements, 
very  like  a  bird  in  his  general  aspect." 

Mr.  Kennedy  describes  him  thus :  ' '  He  is  quick  and  nervous 
in  his  movements,  and  conveys,  in  speaking,  the  impression  of 
energy  and  intense  vitality;  and  yet  he  has  a  poet's  sensitive- 
ness to  noises,  and  a  dread  of  persons  of  superabundant  vitality 
and  aggressiveness.  When  the  fountain  of  laughter  is  stirred 
within  him  his  face  lights  up  with  a  winning  expression,  and  a 
laughing,  kindly  glance  of  the  eye.     When  he  warms  up  to  a 
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subject  in  conversation  he  is  a  very  rapid,  vivacious  speaker/ ' 
As  for  his  personality,  Lodge  writes:  "It  is  not  easy  for 
those  of  us  who  have  known  Dr.  Holmes  all  our  lives  and  who 
have  lived  so  near  to  him,  to  write  of  him  with  the  proper 
critical  discrimination.  The  spell  is  yet  upon  us,  the  charm  is 
still  too  potent." 

It  is  his  easy  dignity  that  most  impresses  a  reader  of  Holmes. 
He  is  what  De  Morgan  would  no  doubt  have  called  an  ideal  poet, 
if  one  can  take  seriously  his  statement  from  Joseph  Vance :  ' i  I 
keep  on  hoping  for  the  development,  in  Joey,  of  the  faculty  of 
Good  Taste,  as  we  old  fogies  used  to  call  it.  It's  a  quality  of  the 
inner  soul,  that  gives  a  bias  to  the  intellect.  So  long  as  it 
remains  dormant,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  object  to  poets." 

Holmes'  dignity  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  his  sense  of 
social  superiority,  for  he  reveled  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  what  he  called  America's  "Brahmin  caste,"  and  de- 
clared his  preference  politically  for  equality  but  socially  for  the 
quality.  But  in  a  greater  measure  his  self-respect  was  the 
result  of  a  sense  of  duty,  often  expressed  unconsciously  in  his 
work.  He  lived  for  his  friends,  and  his  avocation  was  to  amuse 
those  friends.  In  his  desire  and  determination  to  entertain  he 
seems  a  little  like  the  Squire  in  Barrie's  Mary  Rose,  "whose 
work,  though  he  rises  early  to  be  at  it,  is  not  much  larger  than 
a  lady's  handkerchief."  He  had  intended  originally  to  be  a 
lawyer;  after  a  year's  study  of  the  profession  he  decided  to  be 
a  physician;  the  life  was  a  more  congenial  one,  he  thought.  "I 
never  forget  the  advice  of  Coleridge,"  he  says,  "that  a  literary 
man  should  have  a  regular  calling."  Though  he  was  a  capable 
and  conscientious  physician,  he  was,  by  preference,  a  writer 
first,  a  doctor  second.  Burton  says  of  him:  "No  American 
author  makes  a  more  distinct  personal  impression  than  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes;  none  is  more  affectionately  remembered  .  .  . 
Occasionally  a  writer  seems  to  have  a  mission  to  draw  mankind 
together  in  the  social  bond.  This  service  Dr.  Holmes 
performed." 
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Mrs.  Meynell  speaks  of  Holmes'  " singular  vigilance  .  .  . 
unpreoccupied  and  alert  eyes."  He  could  not  bear  to  miss  out 
on  anything.  Every  incident,  humorous,  pathetic,  dramatic, 
must  be  memorized  and  related  later  to  his  friends,  who  ex- 
pected such  entertainment  from  him.  Andrew  Lang  paints  him 
almost  cruelly,  but  miniatures  of  older  men  are  apt  to  be  rather 
too  well  sketched  as  to  defects:  "He  spoke  much,  and  freely, 
but  rather  as  if  he  were  wound  up  to  speak,  so  to  say — wound 
up,  I  mean,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  himself  and  kindness  to 
strangers,  who  were  naturally  curious  about  so  well-known  a 


In  the  Autocrat,  Holmes  mentions  his  "fleet, *'  which  includes 

a  small  flat-bottomed  skiff  .  .  .  kept  mainly  to  lend  to  boys." 
Perhaps  his  enjoyment  of  life,  too,  was  kept  mainly  to  lend  to 
boys.  He  never  repeated  a  conversation,  but  he  repeated  ideas 
"in  the  same  types,  but  not  commonly  the  same  stereotypes." 
Each  idea  was  lent  at  various  times  to  various  friends.  He  had 
to  keep  so  many  people  supplied ! 

This  sense  of  duty  towards  his  friends,  together  with  his 
humor  and  sentiment,  made  him  an  ideal  occasional  poet.  The 
"Poems  of  the  Class  of  '29"  prove  how  suitable  was  his  office 
as  Harvard  Laureate.  He  was,  too,  the  Poet  Laureate  of  Bos- 
ton. He  read  papers  at  dinners,  at  meetings  of  library  associa- 
tions, faculty  members,  medical  societies. 

Like  many  men  who  are  constantly  called  on  to  "be  clever  for 
So-and-So,"  Holmes  often  tired  of  being  put  on  exhibition. 
Lawton  says:  "He  resents  the  suspicion  that  he  is  merely  a 
jester  more  sharply  than  any  other  charge  against  himself." 
Few  cared  whether  or  not  he  was  a  great  poet;  he  was  a  delight- 
ful entertainer,  and  his  audience  did  not  always  care  to  sound 
the  depths  of  his  feeling  and  beauties  of  imagery  and  thought. 
His  contemporaries  really  did  not  do  him  justice,  and  he  was 
just  a  little  hurt  at  their  comparative  lack  of  appreciation: 
"While  my  gay  stanza  pleased  the  banquet's  lords, 
My  soul  within  was  tuned  to  deeper  chords." 
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Perhaps  it  was  an  occasional  defense  reaction  to  this  injus- 
tice (if  people  then  were  subject  to  defense  reactions)  which 
made  the  *  *  little  man  of  Boston"  appear  rather  conceited  at 
times.  Several  anecdotes  are  told  of  him  in  this  respect.  It 
was  Charles  W.  Eliot  who  recounted  the  following:  "I  was 
sitting  beside  him  one  day  at  the  Club  when  I  mentioned  that  I 
had  just  parted  with  an  Englishman  who  had  spoken  of  him 
with  great  reverence  and  admiration.  Dr.  Holmes  inquired 
instantly,  'What  did  he  say?  What  did  he  say,  Mr.  President! 
You  know  I  like  to  have  it  laid  on  thick'. " 

Again,  Mrs.  Fields  tells  of  a  conversation  Holmes  had  with 
Hawthorne:  " Suddenly  turning  to  Hawthorne,  he  said,  'By  the 
way,  I  would  write  a  new  novel  if  you  were  not  in  the  field,  Mr. 
Hawthorne.'  'I  am  not,'  said  Hawthorne;  'and  I  wish  you 
would  do  it.'  There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Holmes  said 
quickly,  'I  wish  you  would  come  to  the  club  oftener.'  'I  should 
like  to,'  said  Hawthorne,  'but  I  can't  drink.'  ' Neither  can  I.' 
'Well,  but  I  can't  eat.'  'Nevertheless,  we  should  like  to  see 
you.'  'But  I  can't  talk,  either.'  After  which  there  was  a  shout 
of  lauhter.  Then  said  Holmes,  'You  can  listen  though;  and  I 
wish  you  would  come'." 

It  was  Holmes  himself  who  wrote:  "James  Freeman  Clark 
was  in  our  class  .  .  .  Writes  good  verses,  too, — not  as  good  as 
mine,  but  good  verses."  He  liked  to  read  his  poems  aloud  to 
admiring  listeners.  And  he  rewarded  their  praises  by  scintil- 
lating for  them.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Fields,  he  said:  "I 
will  not  say  what  pleasure  I  have  received  from  Miss  Mitford's 
kind  words.  I  am  going  to  sit  down  and  write  her  a  letter  with 
a  good  deal  of  myself  in  it."  A  just  reward  of  merit  for  Miss 
Mitf  ord ! 

Holmes  was  interested  in  himself  and  his  work,  not  so  much 
because  he  was  egotistical,  but  because  he  was  a  philosopher  and 
an  essayist.  As  Crothers  says:  "He  is  interested  in  the  human 
mind,  and  likes  to  chronicle  its  queer  goings  on.  He  is  curious 
about  its  inner  working.    Now  it  happens  that  the  only  mind  of 
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which  he  is  able  to  get  an  inside  view  is  his  own,  and  so  he 
makes  the  most  of  it.  He  follows  his  mind  about,  taking  notes 
of  all  its  haps  and  mishaps.  He  is  aware  that  it  may  not  be  the 
best  intellect  in  the  world,  hut  it  is  all  he  has,  and  he  cannot  help 
becoming  attached  to  it.  A  man's  mind  grows  on  acquaintance. 
For  a  person  to  be  his  own  Boswell  implies  that  he  is  his  own 
Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  enough  opinions,  obstina- 
cies, and  insights  to  make  the  Boswellizing  worthwhile.  The 
natural  history  of  a  mental  vacuum  cannot  be  made  interesting 
to  the  general  reader." 

Holmes'  sense  of  humor  extended  even  to  his  own  so-called 
egotism.  Burton  recounts  an  interesting  story  in  this  connec- 
tion: "To  a  lady  who  spoke  admiringly  to  him  of  his  famous 
definition  of  Boston  as  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  he  replied: 
'And  the  best  of  it  is,  you  don't  see  the  joke.'  'What  do  you 
mean!'    'That  we  believe  it,'  twinkled  the  doctor." 

His  satire,  though  keen,  was  never  bitter.  He  was  particu- 
larly patient  with  young  would-be  authors  or  artists ;  he  gently 
dubbed  one  of  the  latter  "one  who  performed  a  little  on  the 
lead  pencil."  As  he  grew  older  he  became  pathetically  humor- 
ous about  his  age  and  that  of  "the  boys"  (members  of  the  Class 
of  '29).  "I  gave  two  dinners  to  two  parties  of  old  gentlemen 
just  before  I  left  town.    Our  baby  was  seventy-three ! ' ' 

Referring  to  his  own  work,  he  wrote  once  when  sending  a 
poem  to  a  newspaper,  "Poems  are  rarely  printed  correctly  in 
newspapers.  This  is  the  reason  so  many  poets  die  young. 
Please  correct  carefully." 

Crothers  sums  up  his  invigorating  humor  most  aptly :  ' '  Much 
of  his  wit  is  of  the  nature  of  a  quick  diagnosis.  We  are  moral 
hypochondriacs,  going  about  with  long  faces  imagining  that  we 
are  suffering  from  a  complication  of  formidable  diseases.  The 
little  doctor  looks  us  over  and  tells  us  what  is  the  matter  with 
us.  The  incongruity  between  what  we  thought  was  the  matter 
and  what  is  the  matter,  makes  us  smile. ' ' 
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Perhaps  it  was  this  very  sense  of  humor  that  allowed  Holmes 
to  live  among  the  serious  Transcendentalists  without  being 
truly  one  of  them.  Certain  aspects  of  the  philosophy  which 
asserts  the  existence  of  an  over-soul  can  be  read  into  some  of 
his  poems,  such  as  A  Sun-Day  Hymn,  a  work  slightly  tinged 
with  the  pantheistic.  But  as  for  his  intended  philosophy,  John 
T.  Morse  says:  "What  protests  would  not  Dr.  Holmes  have 
uttered  against  those  obituary  writers  who  said  that  he  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Emerson,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  Emersonian  philosophy  can  be  plainly  traced 
throughout  his  work!  .  .  .  The  truth  was  that  he  never  came 
beneath  any  influence  whatsoever,  either  of  any  individual  or  of 
any  school.  George  William  Curtis  truly  says  that  neither  'the 
storm  of  agitation  nor  the  transcendental  mist  that  .  .  .  over- 
hung intellectual  New  England  greatly  affected'  the  Doctor.  It 
was  certainly  the  case  that  he  never  showed  the  slightest  incli- 
nation to  enter  the  circle  of  the  so-called  'Emersonians.'  He 
understood  Emerson  with  his  intellectual  intelligence;  but  he 
did  not  appreciate  him  sympathetically  to  any  considerable 
degree,  and  was  very  far  indeed  from  'sitting  at  his  feet.' 
Emerson  wrote  of  religions,  Holmes  wrote  of  creeds ;  Emerson 
dealt  with  Man,  Holmes  concerned  himself  with  men ;  Emerson 
found  his  topics  in  idealities,  Holmes  found  his  in  things  con- 
crete; Emerson  was  mystical,  sometimes  incomprehensible,  but 
no  reader  could  close  his  intelligence  against  the  lucidity  of 
every  sentence  of  Holmes  .  .  .  The  real  curiosity  is  that  under 
such  circumstances  these  two  neighbors,  fellow-laborers, 
friends,  wrote,  each  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  other  nor 
read  a  line  from  his  pen. ' '  • 

Though  something  of  a  fatalist,  Dr.  Holmes  waged  a  life-long 
battle  against  Calvinistic  rigorism.  "He  has  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  antipathy  to  the  theology  of  his 
fathers,  and  of  pouring  sarcasm  and  ridicule  upon  it.  His  father 
was  a  Calvinistic  divine  of  the  strictest  sect;  but  Dr.  Holmes 
himself  has  been  a  life-long  Unitarian,  and  an  aggressive  one." 
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Stormer  of  orthodox  citadel,  genial  doctor,  or  man  of  letters, 
Holmes  is  best  described  as  the  perfect  after-dinner  speaker. 
His  puns,  says  Lang,  are  " perishable,' '  and  his  face  was  "a 
convenience  rather  than  an  ornament. ' '  But  he  was  a  Man  with 
a  Delightful  Mission,  and  unlike  so  many  self-styled  mission- 
aries he  was  a  charming  wit  and  raconteur.  He  could  not  say 
no,  however  gently,  to  an  autograph  hunter,  but  he  could  and 
did  say  no  very  forcibly  to  certain  men  of  his  generation  and 
ours — those  brooding,  melancholy  tombstones  whose  motto 
seems  always  to  be,  "Ah,  well,  life  is  like  that!" 


I  Wish  That  You  Would  Stop  Awhile  Today 

There  is  a  yellow  vase  on  the  stand 

That  I  have  seen  you  take  in  your  hands  many  times 

And  fill  with  blue  flowers  wet  with  rain. 

There  is  a  green  jade  charm  on  a  silver  chain 

That  you  brought  to  me  from  some  distant  place. 

You  always  said  it  made  one  less  afraid, 

So  I  have  kept  it  there  beside  the  vase. 

At  last  I  understand  the  words  you  said. 

I  wish  that  you  would  stop  awhile  today — 
The  fire  is  bright  and  warm  on  the  yellow  vase. 
There  are  so  many  things  I'd  like  to  say. 

— Joan  Finley 


THE  LIGHTER  KNIGHT 

Betty  Amsden,  Jouknalism  4 

etween  the  slits  in  his  visor,  Sir  Perriwig  surveyed  his 
surroundings  with  keen  interest.  Since  he  was  a  cigar- 
ette lighter  on  the  coffee  table,  the  landscape  was 
usually  the  same  every  day,  but  today  the  book  of  King  Arthur 
was  missing  from  the  third  niche  in  the  book  case.  It  lay  on 
the  green  chair,  opened  to  a  picture  of  the  Round  Table  knights 
at  a  banquet. 

Subdued  sounds  of  revelry  came  to  Sir  Perriwig's  ear,  and  he 
leaned  perilously  close  to  the  edge  of  the  stand  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Bursts  of  laughter,  the  odor  of  roasting  pig  and  the 
clink  of  glasses  drew  him  irresistibly,  and  he  cautiously  stepped 
off  his  pedestal  and  slid  down  the  leg  of  the  stand.  His  great 
sword,  which  he  clasped  always  in  two  hands,  interfered  with 
his  descent  and  he  landed  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  With  difficulty 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  made  his  way  to  the  chair,  but  here  he 
was  stopped  because  he  could  find  no  way  to  climb  up  to  the  seat 
where  the  book  lay. 

Waiting  for  a  pause  in  the  noise  which  arose  from  the  ban- 
quet hall,  he  shouted  with  all  his  might,  "I  want  to  come  up! 
Come  help  me  climb  up,  somebody ! ' ' 

Chairs  were  pushed  back,  feet  scuffled  over  the  polished  floor 
of  the  banquet  hall,  and  soon  six  heads  appeared  over  the  edge 
of  the  chair  seat. 

"Who  art  thou  and  what  dost  thou  wish?"  demanded  the 
tallest  knight. 

"I'm  Sir  Perriwig,  the  lighter-knight,  and  I  want  to  come  to 
the  banquet,"  Perriwig  replied. 

'The  lighter  knight,"  repeated  the  tall  knight  thoughtfully. 
''Lighter  than  what?" 
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Perriwig  regarded  him  doubtfully.  Either  the  man  didn't 
speak  English  or  he  was  talking  in  riddles.  "  Lighter  than 
what?" — it  didn't  make  sense. 

However,  the  knight  hadn't  waited  for  an  answer.  He  had 
gathered  his  friends  around  him  and  by  the  process  of  hanging 
to  each  others'  feet,  they  were  lowering  themselves  to  pull 
Perriwig  up  to  the  banquet.  What  with  managing  the  sword, 
Perriwig  could  not  help  much,  and  the  knights  had  quite  a  job. 
They  finally  managed  it,  however.  When  he  had  been  drawn 
up,  the  knights  formed  a  circle  around  him  and  looked  him  over 
carefully.  He  stood  motionless,  leaning  with  both  hands  on  his 
sword,  while  the  knights  gazed  and  commented.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  commotion,  and  King  Arthur  himself,  angry  because  the 
food  was  getting  cold,  came  striding  into  the  circle. 

* '  Hold,  what  manner  of  man  art  thou  f  "  he  asked  of  Perriwig, 
and  not  waiting  for  an  answer  he  turned  to  the  knights.  "Back 
to  the  banquet.     Remember,  it  is  opposite  page  thirty-eight." 

Perriwig  trailed  after  them  slowly,  stumbling  over  his  sword 
at  every  other  step. 

"They're  not  very  courteous,"  he  reflected  to  himself,  "but 
then  they're  probably  very  hungry." 

When  they  reached  the  banquet  hall,  a  page  took  him  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  to  the  king's  throne.  Arthur  watched  their 
progress  up  the  hall  and  when  Perriwig  was  within  shouting 
distance  the  king  called,  "Why  dost  thou  not  place  thy  sword  in 
its  scabbard?    Then  thou  wouldst  not  stumble  so." 

Perriwig  looked  startled.  "Say,"  he  exclaimed  happily, 
"I'm  glad  you  suggested  that.  It  really  is  terribly  in  the  way, 
but  I've  held  it  this  way  for  so  long  that  it  never  would  have 
occurred  to  me  to  change  it.  Thanks  a  lot,"  and  he  thrust  the 
sword  into  the  scabbard  where  it  banged  properly  against  his 
side. 

"Who  are  you  and  where  did  you  come  from!"  the  king 
asked  again,  forgetting  to   speak  in  the  proper  old  English 
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dialect.  This  time,  Perriwig  answered  before  the  subject  could 
be  changed. 

"I'm  Sir  Perriwig,  the  lighter-knight  from  the  coffee  table 
over  there.  I  wanted  to  come  to  your  banquet  because  I  get  so 
lonesome  over  there,  and  besides  I've  never  had  anything  to 
eat." 

"Never  had  anything  to  eat!"  gasped  Arthur.  "How  have 
you  existed!" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  don't  have  a  real  mouth  because  my  head  is 
the  flame  of  the  lighter,  so  I  don't  get  hungry,  but  I've  always 
thought  I'd  like  to  try  to  eat  sometime." 

Arthur  regarded  him  suspiciously.  "Take  of!  your  visor," 
he  commanded.  "This  sounds  mightily  like  the  witch-craft  of 
that  crazy  Merlin — fixing  a  man  so  he  can't  eat!" 

"This  will  probably  surprise  you,"  said  Perriwig.  He  flipped 
back  his  visor,  revealing  a  bright,  steady  little  flame.  When  the 
visor  dropped  back  into  place,  he  found  that  Arthur  and  his 
knights  were  gazing  at  him  with  a  new  respect,  and  the  page 
who  led  him  to  his  seat  was  backing  away. 

Seated  at  the  king's  right  hand,  Sir  Perriwig  was  served  a 
plate  heaped  high  with  every  imaginable  kind  of  food.  For 
once  in  his  life  he  had  a  chance  to  eat,  but  it  wasn't  as  enjoyable 
as  he  had  expected.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  taste  nothing, 
because  everything  was  burned  to  a  crisp  in  the  flame  when  he 
liftd  his  visor,  and  in  the  second  place,  each  time  the  flame  shot 
up,  the  knights  on  either  side  of  him  jumped  violently  and 
spilled  their  food. 

Finally  he  gave  up  trying  to  eat  and  simply  sat  there  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation,  which  was  all  about  a  recently  discov- 
ered dragon  called  Zoo.  It  seemed  that  this  monster  had  been 
terrifying  the  people  in  a  neighboring  village. 

"Prithee,  what  village?"  asked  Perriwig. 

"Oh,  I  forget  the  name  of  it,"  answered  Arthur.  "Just  a 
little  town  over  in  the  next  chapter." 
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Each  clay  King  Arthur  had  been  sending  one  of  his  knights 
to  find  the  dragon's  lair  and  kill  him  while  he  slept.  However, 
no  knight  had  been  successful  yet. 

"It's  Sir  Launcelot 's  turn  to  go  today,"  Sir  Galahad  told 
Perriwig.  "He's  the  bravest  and  cleverest,  so  Arthur  saved 
him  until  last.  If  he  can't  find  the  dragon  I  guess  we'll  just 
have  to  give  it  up  and  hunt  for  something  else. ' ' 

"Hunt  for  something  else?  But  what  about  the  dragon — 
would  you  just  leave  it  to  prey  on  the  poor  people  1 ' ' 

Sir  Bedivere  smiled  indulgently.  "Well,  you  see,  the  dragon 
really  doesn't  bother  them  so  very  much.  Dragons  usually  kill 
off  the  serpents  and  other  dragons,  but  once  in  a  while  the 
people  like  to  see  us  riding  around  the  country  in  armour.  Makes 
them  feel  they're  getting  their  money's  worth  out  of  taxes." 

Sir  Launcelot  rose  just  then  and  proposed  a  toast  to  the 
health  of  the  king  and  the  speedy  extermination  of  the  dragon. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  banquet  hall  after  drinking  the  toast,  Sir 
Perriwig  stopped  him. 

"Excuse  me,  but  could  I  go  with  you,"  he  asked.  "I've  never 
seen  a  dragon  and  I've  never  even  had  a  chance  to  use  this 
sword.    I'd  certainly  appreciate  it  if  you'd  let  me  go." 

Launcelot  looked  a  little  dubious.  "Have  you  a  horse?"  he 
asked. 

"No." 

"Well,  I  guess  we  could  both  go  on  mine.  We  could  split  the 
cost  of  food.  I'll  go  on  ahead  and  you'll  find  me  waiting  for 
you  on  page  ninety-four,"  and  he  disappeared  under  a 
paragraph. 

Perriwig  climbed  off  the  book  and  with  a  last  glance  at  the 
banquet  hall,  where  no  one  seemed  to  miss  him,  he  flipped  the 
pages  till  he  came  to  ninety-four.  Launcelot,  in  full  armour, 
was  seated  on  the  back  of  a  spirited  horse.  A  field  of  soft- 
looking  grass  stretched  into  the  distance  on  either  side,  but  as 
Perriwig  advanced  he  could  feel  the  cockle-burrs  scratching  his 
tin  ankles. 
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"Hurry  and  get  into  the  picture,' '  said  Launcelot.  "We  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

Mounting  the  horse  proved  difficult  for  Perriwig.  The  animal 
was  quite  large,  and  he  was  printed  on  very  slick  paper.  After 
several  futile  efforts  he  suddenly  thought  of  his  sword.  Hastily 
removing  it  from  the  scabbard,  he  used  it  as  a  pole  by  which  he 
vaulted  upon  the  horse's  back.  Unfortunately,  the  sword  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  the  horse  bounded  off  before  Perriwig  could 
get  it  loose. 

"We  probably  won't  need  it  anyway,"  Launcelot  said  gloom- 
ily. "My  luck  hasn't  been  any  good  lately;  chances  are,  we 
won't  even  see  the  dragon.  At  least,  we  won't  if  we  keep  going 
in  this  direction." 

"Are  we  going  in  the  wrong  direction?"  asked  Perriwig  in 
surprise. 

' '  Of  course, ' '  said  Launcelot.  ' '  This  horse  was  drawn  facing 
the  right  instead  of  the  left  and  I  always  have  a  terrible  time 
trying  to  guide  him. ' ' 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  Perriwig  cried.  "Here  we 
are  going  the  wrong  way  and  we  haven't  a  moment  to  lose.  You 
said  so  yourself." 

"We  could  stop  for  a  bite  to  eat,"  Launcelot  suggested. 
"That's  what  I  always  do  when  I'm  upset.  There's  a  nice  bit 
of  ground  over  there  by  that  water  hole,  and  there's  an  apple 
tree  right  near  it.    Hang  on,  here  we  go." 

When  they  reached  the  apple  tree,  Launcelot  was  so  upset  that 
he  ate  five  apples,  one  right  after  the  other;  this,  on  top  of  the 
food  he  had  just  had  at  the  banquet,  made  him  terribly  sleepy. 
He  stretched  out  beside  the  water  hole  with  his  head  in  Perri- 
wig's  lap  and  asked  the  lighter-knight  to  call  him  early  enough 
so  that  they  could  get  home  for  dinner.  Then  he  went  sound 
asleep.  Perriwig  sat  and  gazed  at  the  smoothly  flowing  water 
until  he  felt  his  eyelids  begin  to  droop.  At  last  his  head  dropped 
forward  and  he  slept. 
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A  sudden  whinny  from  the  horse  brought  his  head  up  with  a 
jerk,  and  looking  to  the  right  he  saw  something  which  made  his 
blood  run  cold.  A  huge  dragon  with  open  jaws  was  creeping 
slowly  down  the  hill  toward  them,  leering  in  a  dreadfully 
dragon-like  manner.  Perriwig  woke  Launcelot  to  ask  him  for 
his  sword  that  they  might  defend  themselves,  but  the  sleepy 
knight  could  not  gather  his  senses  sufficiently  to  do  anything 
except  gaze  in  horror  at  the  apparition.  Nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  helpless  knights  the  monster  came,  loudly  smacking  its  jaws. 
Suddenly  it  sat  back  on  its  haunches  and  with  all  its  strength 
launched  a  terrific  blow  at  poor  Perriwig.  A  huge  claw  caught 
the  knight's  visor  and  snapped  it  back  with  force  enough  to 
break  his  neck.  But  alas  for  the  dragon!  The  flame  shot  up- 
ward from  beneath  the  visor  and  in  an  instant  the  dragon  was  a 
pile  of  ashes. 

Stunned  by  their  narrow  escape,  Launcelot  and  Perriwig  sat 
gazing  for  some  time)  at  the  remains  of  Zoo.  "When  a  puff  of 
wind  at  last  blew  the  remains  away,  Launcelot  gravely  pulled 
an  apple  from  his  boot  and  handed  it  to  Perriwig  with  a  slight 
bow. 

"Sir  Perriwig/'  he  said  solemnly,  "that  was  indeed  one  for 
the  book.  Ought  to  have  a  whole  chapter  and  a  couple  of  half- 
tones. But  of  course  it  can't  be  done.  Eules  too  strict.  Lighter 
knights  could  never  get  in  on  the  Pound  Table.  Nevertheless, 
with  this  token  I  salute  thee,  noble  knight. ' ' 

Proudly  Sir  Perriwig  accepted  the  apple.  He  raised  his  visor 
to  eat  it.  The  flame  that  had  been  heretofore  little  more  than  a 
spark  blazed  proudly  and  triumphantly  up  into  the  sky. 


i  i 


Come  on,  girls,  let's  get  this  theme  for  our  year-book 
settled.  This  afternoon  I  was  looking  over  this  Pound  Table 
stuff.  Looks  good  to  me.  "Where's  my  lighter — that's  funny — 
I  always  leave  it  on  the  coffee  table.  Cute  design,  isn't  it?  And 
notice  that  blaze ! ' ' 
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Thomas  H.  Leddy,  U.  C.  Special 

First  Prize,  Radio  Play  Contest  for  Nebraska  Colleges, 
Sponsored  by  Omaha  Women's  Press  Club 

Characters  in  the  Play 

Ken:  Successful  businessman,  comfortable  income,  not  wealthy. 
Bess :  His  wife. 

Bud :  Their  only  child.  In  the  first  scene  he  is  nine  years  old ;  in 
the  second  and  third,  thirteen  years  old. 

(The  purr  of  a  motor  car;  two  horns,  one  distant,  one  near; 
screech  of  brakes  and  tires.) 
Ken:  (shouting)  You  fool!  Can't  you  see  a  red  light? 

(Shouted  unintelligible  retort.) 
Bud:  (gleefully)  Oh,  boy!  I  thought  sure  he  was  going  to  smack 

us. 
Ken:  (chuckles  a  little,  regaining  his  composure)  Well,  he  will 

smack  someone,  the  way  he  's  driving.  Look  at  him  go ! 
Bud:  I  bet  he  hits  somebody  in  this  very  next  block.  Can't  we 

sit  here  a  minute  and  watch  him  ? 
Ken:  I  think  we'd  better  go  on.  There  might  be  some  objection 

to  our  blocking  the  intersection. 

(The  car  starts  in  second,  shifts  to  high  before  Ken  speaks 
again. ) 

Ken:  You  didn't  seem  greatly  alarmed,  Buddy,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  that  fellow  running  into  us. 

Bud:  Me?  Huh-uh,  I  wasn't  scared. 

Ken:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  a  little 
disappointed  that  he  didn't  hit  us. 

Bud :  Sure  I  was. 
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Ken :  H-m-m,  that  's  being  individual,  at  least. 

Bud:  (catching  the  significance  of  the  tone  rather  than  of  the 

ivords)  Well,  I've  never  been  in  a  car  wreck.  I  think  it  would 

be  fun. 
Ken:  Fun  to  be  hurt? 
Bud:  Sure,  if  you  weren't  hurt  too  bad. 
Ken:  Fun  to  be  killed? 
Bud:  Oh,  I  wouldn't  get  killed. 
Ken :  But  you  might. 

Bud:  But  I  wouldn't.  (An  afterthought)  Neither  would  you. 
Ken:  (laughs)  Let's  put  it  this  way:  You  think  it's  worth  the 

risk  of  being  killed  to  have  a  lot  of  fun? 
Bud:  (The  answer  is  obvious.)  Why,  sure! 
Ken:  (Drops  bantering  tone)  You  may  be  right.  (Lighter)  But 

I  'm  afraid  you  're  disappointed  this  time.  We  're  home  with- 
out a  single  wreck. 
(Motor  stops;  car  door  slams  shut  after  them) 
Bud:  Do  I  have  to  go  right  into  the  house,  Daddy? 
Ken :  Don 't  you  want  to  ? 
Biod:  I  want  to  play  with  Joe.  He's  got  a  new  dog,  a  Scottie.  I 

wish  I  had  one.  (Very  slight  pause)  You  sure  can  have  fun 

with  him. 
Ken:  Eun  along,  by  all  means,  and  (slight  stress)  have  as  much 

fun  as  you  can.  (pause)  Oh,  Buddy! 
Bud:  (From  a  little  distance)  Yes,  sir. 
Ken:  I  have  a  job  for  you. 
Bud :  Yes,  sir. 
Ken:  (Seriously)  This  will  be  your  job  from  now  on,  for  the  rest 

of  your — (an  effort)  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Just  this: 

Have  as  much  fun  as  you  can. 
Bud:  (Laughs)  That's  an  easy  job. 
Ken:  Then  see  that  you  don't  loaf  on  the  job.     Have  as  much 

fun  as  you  possibly  can. 
Bud :  Sure,  I  always  do. 

(Bud's  scampering  footsteps). 
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Bud:  (from  distance,  calling)  Joe!  Hey,  Joe! 

(Ken's  footsteps,  slow  and  heavy,  on  concrete;  rattle  of 
door  latch;  door  closes  after  him). 

Bess:  Ken,  what  did  he  say? 

Ken:  Sit  down,  Bess,  and  I'll  tell  you. 

Bess :  Tell  me !  I'll  take  your  things.    Tell  me. 

Ken:  Sit  down,  dear,  please. 

Bess :  Then  it  's — it  's  bad  news  ? 

Ken:  Yes. 

(Short  silence). 

Bess:  I'm  all  right  now,  Ken.    Tell  me  everything. 

Ken:  The  pathologist  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  There's  no 
longer  any  doubt.    Buddy's  trouble  is  Hodgkin's  disease. 

Bess :  And  that  means — 

Ken:  Yes.   The  doctor  was  candid  with  me,  mercifully  candid. 
He  gave  me  no  hope  whatever.    We  don't  know  how  long 
(deep  breath)  how  long  we'll  have  our  boy  with  us. 
(Bess  is  sobbing  very  quietly). 

Ken :  Perhaps  a  year,  possibly  five  years  or  even  longer.  This 
we  know :  He  will  not  live  to  manhood. 

Bess :  Ken,  I  can't  believe  it.  How  can  a  little  fever,  a  tiny, 
painless  swelling  in  his  neck  have  such  terrible  conse- 
quences ! 

Ken :  The  disease  will  never  show  itself  in  more  than  a  loss  of 
weight,  a  slight  difficulty  in  breathing.  Even  the — the  end 
will  be  painless. 
(Bess  weeps  freely.) 

Ken:  Chins  up,  old  girl!  We  must  get  hold  of  ourselves  for 
Buddy's  sake.  It's  a  shock,  losing  our  last  shred  of  hope, 
but  we  must  think  of  him.  He  need  never  know  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  him.  He  can  have  all  the  activities 
and  joys  of  any  normal  boy.  Of  course  he  won't  be  able  to 
go  in  for  athletics  if  he  lives  to  enter  high  school,  but — 

Bess:  Ken,  how  can  you  say  such  things? 

Ken:  Bess! 
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Bess:  You're  so  cold.  You  talk  as  though  Buddy  were  a 
stranger,  someone  you'd  read  about  in  the  paper. 

Ken  (his  iron  restraint  bursting)  :  Do  you  think  that  my  world 
hasn't  gone  to  pieces!  That  my  dreams  haven't  gone  to 
smash!  It  seems  now  that  I've  done  nothing  but  plan  for 
Buddy  since  the  day  he  was  born.  I'd  hoped  that  he  might 
go  much  further  than  I  have;  that  he  might  do  things  I 
may  never  hope  to  do.  I'd  hoped  that  he  might  become  a 
man  whose  name  would  be  widely  known.  I'd  dreamed 
that  he  might  become  a  man  who  would  leave  a  permanent 
heel-print  upon  this  old  world.  (More  quietly)  That  was 
my  dream.     (Poignantly)  That  was  my  dream. 

Bess:  I'm  sorry,  Ken. 

Ken  (again  calm) :  We're  both  upset,  dear,  but  we  mustn't  be. 
Buddy  needs  us. 

Bess:  Yes,  Buddy  .  .  . 

Bess :  Our  duty  to  him  is  plain  enough.  His  life,  his  little  short 
life,  must  be  as  happy  as  we  can  make  it. 

Bess :  Yes,  dear. 

Ken:  We  must  give  him  everything — everything  that  will — By 
George !    Buddy  said  just  now  that  he  'd  like  to  have  a  dog 
like  Joe  Harrison's. 
(Door  opens). 

Ken:  Oh,  Buddy. 

Bud:  (outside)  Yes,  sir.  (Inside)  What  do  you  want,  Daddy! 

Ken :  Son,  you  said  you  wanted  a  dog. 

Bud:  What  dog! 

Ken:  Didn't  you  say  you'd  like  to  have  a  dog  like  Joe's! 

Bud:  Oh,  yes.  (Sudden  enthusiasm)  Sure,  I  want  one. 

Ken:  0.  K.  Jump  into  the  car.  We'll  see  if  the  kennel  has  one 
you  like. 

Bud:  Honest!    Oh  boy!  (hesitates)  — uh — 

Ken:  What  is  it,  son! 

Bud :  Daddy,  Joe  said  his  dog  cost  seventy-five  dollars.  Is  that 
a  lot! 
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Ken:  Don't  worry.    You  get  the  dog. 

Bud:    Do  I?    Yowdee!    Joe  and  me  can  train  our  dogs  to  do 
tricks  together  and  we  can  give  shows.     When  I'm  big, 
maybe  I'll  have  a  circus.    When  I  grow  up  I'll  be  a  lion 
trainer.     (Voice  fading)  When  I  grow  up  I'll  .  .  . 
(Music) 

(Ken's  footsteps,  slow  and  heavy,  on  concrete;  door  opens 

and  closes.) 
Bess:  (cheerfully)  You're  home  early  dear. 
Ken:  Yes,  I  brought  something  for  Buddy!    Where  is  he! 
Bess :  In  his  workshop.    He 's  been  there  all  afternoon. 
Ken:  Is  he — all  right? 
Bess :  Yes,  the  fever  is  gone  today. 
Ken:  Did  he  say  anything?    Ask  any  questions?    I  thought  last 

night  that  he  might  read  my  face ;  that  he  might  suspect — 
Bess:  No,  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  suspect. 
Ken:  I'm  afraid  we  can't  keep  it  from  him  much  longer.    I'm 

not  sure  we  ought  to.    He's  not  a  little  boy  any  more,  you 

know. 
Bess:  (strong  protest)  Ken,  you  can't  think  of  telling  him? 
Ken:  I  don't  know,  dear.    I  don't  know.    We'll  discuss  it  later. 

I  want  to  see  Buddy  now. 
Bess:  Yes.  (She  opens  door)  Buddy! 
Bud:  (distant)  What  do  you  want? 
Bess:  Father  is  home. 
Bud:  Well? 

Ken:  (kindly  firmness)  Come  here,  son. 
Bud:  All  right,  all  right.     I'm  coming  as  fast  as  I  can.   (in 

room)  My  gosh,  can't  you  let  a  fellow  alone?    I  was  busy. 
Kens  (gently)  I've  brought  something  for  you,  Buddy. 
Bud:  What? 
Ken :  There  it  is.   Open  it. 

(Rattle  of  paper;  it  ceases.) 
Bess:  Aren't  ou  going  to  open  it,  darling? 
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Bud:  Aw,  I  can't  get  this  knot  untied. 

Ken :  Well,  break  the  string. 
(Rattle  of  paper.) 

Bud :  Oh,  a  movie  camera,  uh  ? 

Bess:  A  moving  picture  camera!    Buddy,  isn't  that  marvelous? 

Bud:  It's  just  a  toy  camera,  isn't  it? 

Ken :  I  should  say  not.    It  has  the  fastest  lens  I  could  get. 

Bud :  Well— thanks. 

Ken:  Wouldn't  you  like  to  try  some  pictures  while  there's  still 
plenty  of  light! 

Bud:  No,  I  guess  not.  I'm  pretty  busy.  I'm  winding  a  loading- 
coil  for  my  short  wave  set. 

Ken:  (leaping  at  the  opening)  That's  great!  How're  you  com- 
ing? Have  you  got  the  set  to  working  the  way  you  want 
it  to? 

Bud :  Oh,  it  works  all  right,  I  guess. 
(Door  closes;  a  silence.) 

Bess:  Don't  be  so  hurt  dear.    Buddy's  only  a  child,  a  sick  child. 

Ken:  Buddy's  no  longer  a  child,  and  he's  not  sick.  Not  in  the 
sense  you  mean.  He  has  all  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  of 
any  boy  his  age,  but  something's  wrong.  And  I'm  afraid, 
dear,  that  you  and  I  are  to  blame. 

Bess:  I  don't  understand.    How  can  you  say  that? 

Ken :  Well,  our  grandmothers  would  say  that  the  youngster  was 
just  plain  spoiled.    They  wouldn't  be  far  wrong. 

Bess:  You  surely  aren't  thinking  of  denying  him  any  of  the 
things  we've  been  giving  him? 

Ken:  No,  I'm  not  thinking  of  that,  but  I  do  think  that  Buddy 
would  get  more  fun  out  of  things  if  he  earned  them.  Bess, 
I  think  we  ought  to  tell  Buddy  everything. 

Bess:  No,  Ken,  No!    How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing? 

Ken:  Won't  you  listen,  please.  It's  Buddy's  only  chance  for 
happiness.    Can't  you  see  that? 

Bess :  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  absurd. 
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Ken :  It 's  not  absurd.  Stand  off,  dear,  and  look  at  Buddy  as  an 
outsider  might.  Is  he  happy?  You  know  he  isn't.  He 
takes  the  things  we  give  him,  glances  at  them  once  or  twice 
and  tosses  them  into  a  corner.  I  propose  to  let  Buddy  earn 
the  things  he  gets;  earn  them  by  enjoying  them  to  the 
utmost.  We'll  set  it  as  a  task  for  him,  and  then  help  him  to 
accomplish  the  task  by  letting  him  know  that  the  time  for 
enjoyment  is  short;  that  he  must  find  his  happiness  while 
he  may. 

Bess:  Oh,  you're  cold;  you're  brutal. 

Ken:  (stung)  Do  you  think  I  like  to  do  this? 

Bess:  Ken,  you  mustn't.    You  mustn't! 

Ken:  (very  quietly,  earnestly)  Dear,  I  must. 

Bess:  If  you  tell  that  child,  I'll  hate  you.  Do  you  hear  me? 
Always !    I  '11  hate  you ! 

Ken :  Bess !    I  must ! 

(Door  closes;  Ken's  footsteps  on  stairs.) 

Ken:  (bluff  camaraderie)  How  are  they  going,  fella? 

Bud:  0.  K,  Dad. 

Ken:  Are  you  too  busy  to  knock  off  for  a  minute.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you. 

Bud:  Go  right  ahead. 

Ken:  Son,  I  have  a  job  for  you,  an  important  job. 

Bud:  O.K.    Shoot. 

Ken:  I  laid  out  this  job  for  you  about  four  years  ago,  but  you 
probably  don't  remember  that.  I  remember  it  because  some- 
thing else  happened  that  same  day — something  I'll  never 
forget. 

Bud:  I  guess  I've  forgotten,  Dad. 

Ken:  Well,  son,  I  told  you  then  that  your  job  in  life,  your  only 
job,  was  to  get  as  big  a  kick  out  of  everything  as  you  pos- 
sibly could.  You  said  then  that  it  was  an  easy  job.  Do  you 
still  think  so? 

Bud :  It  sounds  like  a  funny  kind  of  a  job. 

Ken:  Perhaps  it  is.    But  in  what  way? 
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Bud:  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  just  seems  that  when  I  grow  up  I'd 
like  to — 

Ken:  When  you  grow  up  .  .  .  Bud,  do  you  remember  Peter 
Pan? 

Bud:  Peter  Pan?    Sure,  I  remember. 

Ken :  You  remember  what  a  happy  little  fellow  he  was.  Prob- 
ably the  happiest  boy  that  ever  lived.  Think  now.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  he  was  so  happy? 

Bud:  Oh,  let's  see.  He  fought  Indians — no,  he  didn't.  The  In- 
dians were  his  friends  and  he  fought  the  pirates.  And  he — 
oh  yes — he  never  grew  up — 

Ken:  That's  it  exactly.  He  never  had  to  grow  up.  He  never 
had  to  face  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  No  wonder  he 
was  happy.  His  job — his  only  job — was  to  get  as  much 
happiness  out  of  everything  as  he  possibly  could,  (pause) 
That's  your  job,  too,  you  know.  And  it's  not  such  a  silly 
job  as  you  may  think,  because,  you  see,  son,  you're  another 
Peter  Pan.    You  will  never  have  to  grow  up. 

Bud :  I  don 't  get  what  you  mean,  Dad. 

Ken :  I  mean  just  this,  my  boy.  That  slight  fever,  that  pressure 
on  your  chest,  that  little  difficulty  in  breathing  you  some- 
times have — these  things  save  you  from  the  necessity  of 
ever  growing  to  be  a  man. 

Bud:  (perplexed)  Why,  that's  crazy.    What  has  all  that  to  do 
with — oh,  you  mean — (slowly  understanding) — you  mean 
I'm  going  to  die? 
(Lengthy  pause  as  Buddy  waits  for  his  father  to  reply.) 

Bud:  Well,  I  don't  see  anything  to  be  so  mysterious  about. 
Dying,  I  mean.  Why  can't  you  talk  about  dying  like  you 
would  anything  else?  I'm  not  afraid  to  die.  Are  you? 
(waits  for  answer)  Well,  I'm  not.  I  don't  see  anything  to 
be  afraid  of.  People  are  getting  killed  all  the  time ;  air- 
plane pilots  and  soldiers  in  wars.  But  I  wouldn't  be  afraid 
to  ride  in  an  airplane,  and  I've  always  wanted  to  fight  in  a 
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war  when  I'm  a  man.    Oh,  that's  right.    I  forgot,  (laughs) 
I  'm  never  going  to  be  a  man,  am  1 1 
Ken:  (whisper)  My  boy.    My  boy. 
(Music.) 

(Intermittent  sound  of  canoe  paddles,  between  paddling  the 

slap  of  tiny  waves  on  side  of  canvas  covered  boat;  the  whir 

of  a  reel  and  distant  tiny  splash  as  plug  hits  ivater;  clicking 

of  reel  as  bait  is  pulled  in.) 

(Voices   of  both  Ken  and  Bud  unaffectedly   carefree   at 

opening.) 
Ken:  See  if  you  can't  reel  in  faster,  fella.    A  muskie  never  hits 

a  slow-moving  bait. 
Bud:  (laugh)  I  guess  we've  got  all  the  fish  out  of  this  lake. 
Ken :  Well,  maybe  we  Ve  caught  our  share.    We  Ve  had  a  pretty 

good  day. 
Bud:  I'll  say.     That  big  pike  I  caught  was  enough  to  make  a 

good  day  of  it.  But  isn't  it  funny,  Dad,  how  they  quit  biting 

all  at  once. 
Ken:  It's  time  we  were  getting  back  to  camp,  anyway.     The 

sun's  getting  pretty  low. 
Bud :  I  want  to  cast  once  more. 
Ken :  Go  ahead.  We  're  in  no  hurry. 
Bud :  I  'm  going  to  try  a  different  bait.    I  think  I  '11  use  a  June 

bug  spinner  this  time. 
Ken:  Let's  see  how  you've  knotted  that  leader,  fella.  0.  K.  Let 

'er  go. 
Bud:  Watch  this,  Dad. 

(Whir  of  reel;  distant  tiny  splash;  clicking  of  reel.) 
Ken :  Faster.    Eeel  your  bait  in  faster. 
Bud :  Nothing  doing,  I  guess. 
Ken :  All  right,  we'll  call  it  a  day.  Eeel  it  in,  and  we'll  get  going. 

(Distant  big  splash.) 

(Ken  and  Bud  shout  together.) 
Ken:  Holy  smoke! 
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Bud :  Look,  Dacl,  look ! 

Ken  :  Play  him,  son.    Play  him. 

Bud :  I  got  him,  all  right. 

Ken :  Give  him  as  much  line  as  he  wants.  That  big  fellow  will — 

Bud :  Oh,  darn ! 

Ken:  Ah,  hah.    Snapped  the  line  as  he  would  a  thread.    Well, 

let's  be  hitting  for  camp. 

(Regular  stroking  of  canoe  paddles;  the  sound  is  double,  as 

though  two  paddles  were  going,  except  where  otherwise 

indicated.) 
Bud :  What  did  I  do  wrong,  Dad  ? 
Ken:  You  were  just  a  little  too  eager.    You'll  know  better  the 

next  time  you  hook  a  musky. 
Bud:  Oh,  I  don't  care.     I've  still  got  the  pike.     I'm  going  to 

look  at  him  again,  Dad. 
Ken:  Go  ahead.     I'll  handle  the  canoe. 

{One  paddle.) 
Bud:  Isn't  he  a  beauty!    What  do  you  think  he'll  weigh? 
Ken :  Oh,  I  should  say  about — 
Bud:  Daddy,  what's  wrong  with  this  fish?    Look  at  him.   He's 

quivering  all  over — every  muscle.     He  looks  like  he  was 

fighting — fighting  for  his  very  life,    (screaming)    I  know! 

He   is   fighting  for   life.     He's   dying.     He's —   (quietly) 

He's —  (hushed)  He's  dead. 

(Prolonged   silence,    broken   at    last    by    stroking    of   one 

paddle.) 
Ken :  Look  at  that  sunset,  Buddy.    Did  you  ever  see  anything  so 

gorgeous  ? 
Bud:  You  needn't  worry  about  me,  Dad.    I  can  take  it. 

(Two  paddles.) 
Ken:  Buddy,  oh,  Buddy!  Why  couldn't  it  be  me  instead  of  you? 
Bud:  (seriously)  Dad,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  sorry  for  me. 

I'm  all  right.    Honest,  I  am.    But  when  I  see  you  feeling- 
sorry  for  me,  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  and  it  doesn't  do  any 

good. 
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Ken:  (straining  to  make  his  voice  casual)  0.  K.,  fella.  You're 

a  game  kid.  Now  let 's  talk  about  something  else. 
Bud :  I  want  to  talk  about  it  just  a  little  bit  more,  Dad.    I  want 

to  tell  you  just  how  I  feel,  and  then  maybe  we  won't  ever 

have  to  talk  about  it  again. 
Ken:  Don't  Bud. 
Bud :  I  'm  in  a  tight  place,  and  I  know  it,  but  I  think  I  know  the 

way  out.    Everything  will  be  all  right  if  I  just  have  spunk. 

A  man  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that,  and  I'm  a  man  now. 

I  'm  only  thirteen,  but  I  am  a  man.    I  've  been  a  man  for  five 

minutes.    Does  that  sound  silly,  Dad! 
Kens  (strong  repression)  No,  son. 
Bud :  I  became  a  man  all  at  once — while  I  was  watching  that  fish 

die,  and  fighting  because  he  didn't  want  to  die.  It  was  hard 

for  him  because  he  didn't  want  to  die. 
Ken:  Bud,  stop! 
Bud:  Please,  Dad,  I'm  almost  through  talking.  You  see,  I  never 

knew  what  death  was  before.    I've  seen  things  after  they 

were  dead,  but  that  doesn't  tell  you  anything.     Sometime, 

not  very  often,  when  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  right  away,  I'd 

lie  in  bed  and  think  about  dying  and  be  afraid  to  die.    But 

I  didn't  know  what  dying  was.    Now  I  do  know,  and,  listen 

Dad,  I'm  not  afraid.    That's  the  truth — I'm  not  afraid. 

(Paddling  has  ceased.) 
Ken:  Buddy,  Buddy,  forget  it.     It's  not  true!     It  can't  be. 

There's  some  horrible  mistake,  I  tell  you.  (cracking)  God's 

not  going — 
Bud :  Dad ! 
Ken:  to  take  you  away  from  us  like  that.    He  wouldn't  do  that. 

He  couldn't  do  a  thing  like  that!    If  I  thought  God  would 

do  a  thing  like  that — 
Bud  :Dad! 

Ken:  No,  no,  no,  Buddy.    It's  not  true. 
Bud:  Dad. 

(Ken  moans  inarticulately.) 
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Bud:  Dad!  (pause)  Dad,  are  you  listening  to  me!  (pause) 
Please  listen  to  me.  I  see  things  so  clear  now,  and  I  think 
you're  getting  things  mixed  up.  (pause)  Look  at  that  sun- 
set up  ahead.  You  said  just  now  it  was  gorgeous.  How 
many  times  have  we  paddled  back  to  camp,  right  into  the 
sunset?  Into  it  and  into  it,  but  never  reaching  it.  Wouldn't 
it  be  swell  if  we  could  take  the  canoe  right  on  into  those 
clouds?  You  can't  do  that,  Dad,  but  one  of  these  days  I'm 
going  to.  I'm  going  right  on  through  the  sunset.  You'll  be 
back  here,  but  just  as  I  get  to  that  fiery  curtain  I'll  stop 
and  look  back,  and  I'll  wave,  and  I'll  yell,  "So  long!" 
(Paddling  has  resumed  during  speech.) 

Ken :  Buddy,  my  boy. 

Bud:  You  and  Mom  will  be  back  here,  but  you  won't  forget  me. 
I'll  be  out  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  sunset,  but  I  won't 
forget  you.  It  won't  be  hard;  it  won't  even  be  very  sad. 
I'll  just  walk  into  the  sunset;  walk  into  the  glory  and  the 
splendor  of  it  with  my  chin  up.  That's  it,  Dad.  With  my 
chin  up.  That's  all  it  takes,  (his  voice  rings)  Chins  up, 
Dad !  Chins  up ! 
(Paddling  becomes  louder.) 

Ken:  (trembling  effort  to  make  his  own  voice  ring  in  answer) 
Chins  up,  son! 

Bud:  Chins  up!  Heck,  yes!  Why,  Dad,  it's  going  to  be  FUN  to 
die! 
(Music;  something  sweeping,  exultant,  triumphant.) 
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Waltee  Lowenstein,  Dental  4 

Dear  Professor  Berberich :  I  received  your  last  letter  and  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  good  news  from  you.  I  certainly  am 
happy  to  write  this  letter  in  English.  If  I  were  to  write  in 
German,  I  could,  of  course,  paint  a  clearer  picture,  but  I  do  not 
have  to  apologize  to  you  for  my  imperfect  English. 

You  asked  me  to  describe  the  differences  between  American 
and  German  universities.  It  is  a  very  interesting  subject.  To 
do  this  thoroughly  we  would  have  to  study  a  good  deal,  and 
finally,  we  could  write  books  about  it,  as  has  been  done  before. 
Today  I  will  tell  you  the  main  differences  that  occur  to  me. 
Then,  if  you  want  me  to,  in  my  next  letter  I  will  discuss  the 
differences  in  detail.  Of  course,  my  experience  with  American 
schools  is  not  representative  because  I  know  only  one  school 
well.    That  is  Creighton  University. 

You  know  perhaps  that  my  school  is  a  Jesuit  school.  Shortly 
after  I  came  here  to  Omaha  I  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kronfeld. 
I  believe  that  you  know  him  from  Vienna.  For  the  past  few 
years  he  has  been  teaching  at  Loyola  University,  a  Catholic 
institution  in  Chicago.  He  said  in  his  letter,  "The  Jesuits  in 
America  are  fine  men,  bright-minded  educators,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  enjoy  your  studies  at  Creighton."  And  really  I 
like  it  very  much  here. 

It  might  be  the  atmosphere  of  a  Catholic  institution  or  of  a 
midwestern  school  that  makes  one  feel  at  home  so  soon.  I  know 
that  one  of  your  first  questions,  if  we  would  talk  to  each  other, 
would  be,  "Walter,  do  you  think  it  is  right  to  maintain  religious 
schools?  Is  it  advisable  to  send  students  to  such  institutions V 
Professor,  more  than  ever  before  I  say  "Yes"  to  that  question. 
Whether  we  should  be  instructed  in  religious  and  clerical  sub- 
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jects  is  another  question.  The  instruction  here  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  curriculum  embraces  training  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values  of  life.  I  believe  society  has  to  go  back  to  the 
tendency  to  make  the  foundation  of  all  religions  every-day 
living.  And  outstanding  American  intellectual  has  spoken  of 
the  possible  destruction  of  our  modern  civilization.  I  believe 
the  only  way  to  preserve  this  civilization  is  to  return  to  religious 
ideals.    However,  we  can  discuss  that  subject  some  other  time. 

This  atmosphere  that  I  am  speaking  of  might  be  typical  of  all 
American  schools,  but  I  do  not  know.  You  remember  that  for 
years  in  Germany  I  went  to  school  with  boys  and  we  always 
called  each  other  Herr.  Shortly  after  you  meet  young  people 
here,  they  call  you  by  your  first  name.  From  a  terminological 
point  of  view  it  doesn't  matter  whether  they  call  you  Tom  or 
Mr.  Johnson.  But,  for  instance,  here  the  dean  of  my  school  calls 
me  Walter.  That  is  still  considered  quite  formal.  The  students 
and  the  instructors  call  me  "  Dutch/ '  a  nickname  and  a  mis- 
development  of  the  word  Beutsch.  I  cannot  describe  it  so  well, 
but  it  makes  one  feel  at  home.  I  never  had  so  much  fun  in 
school  as  I  have  here. 

All  university  buildings  as  far  as  possible  are  located  in  one 
group,  forming  the  campus.  The  two  most  important  parts  of 
the  campus  are  the  gymnasium  and  the  stadium.  Hurrah  for 
football!  Football  games  are  the  outstanding  events  in  the 
school  year,  and  good  football  players  are  the  most  desirable 
students.  There  must  be  something  mysterious  about  those 
football  games.  At  first  I  thought  people  were  silly,  crazy. 
From  miles  and  miles  away  they  come  for  a  football  game.  It 
doesn't  matter  if  it's  raining  or  snowing — even  the  possibility  of 
catching  pneumonia  doesn't  stop  the  masses  from  seeing  their 
games.  Although  I  have  now  seen  a  few  games  I  still  do  not 
understand  much  of  it.  Sometimes  I  do  not  recognize  anything 
more  than  a  few  heavy  human  meat-blocks  fighting  for  a  ball, 
but  I  like  those  games,  and  when  we  students  begin  to  make  a 
noise  like  a  locomotive,  I  always  get  a  kick  out  of  it.    It  seems 
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to  me  that  the  sport  is  a  little  over-emphasized.  (At  the  recent 
opening  of  a  gymnasium  in  an  American  school,  a  speaker 
brought  out  the  point  that  in  Germany  they  build  a  school  and 
call  it  a  "  gymnasium. ' '  Here  we  build  a  gymnasium  and  call  it 
a  school.)  It  may  be  over-emphasized,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  early  athletic  training  of  American  youth 
results  in  self-reliance,  in  contrast  to  the  dependence  of 
European  youth  on  their  elders.  The  mental  attitude  of  college 
students  in  America  differs  from  that  of  European  students,  in 
that  it  follows  the  general  American  tendency  to  "take  it  easy." 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  development  of  the  fact  that  life  is  really 
easier  here. 

The  largest  part  of  the  university  is  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science.  There  young  folks  continue  their  high  school  training 
or  acquire  preliminary  education  for  their  chosen  vocation.  The 
subjects  taught  there  are  given  to  us  during  our  nine  years  of 
Gymnasium.  The  system  of  teaching  and  learning  at  the 
American  universities  is  similar  to  our  German  high  school 
system.  However,  there  are  now  a  few  schools  that  have  taken 
over  the  European  system — for  instance,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  universities  in 
this  country.  I  myself  do  not  like  the  American  system  as  we 
have  it  here,  but  that  is  no  final  judgment.  It  is  just  because  I 
am  not  used  to  it.  I  don't  know  which  system  is  better;  that 
requires  more  experience,  and  perhaps  experience  in  actual 
teaching. 

The  school  year  begins  at  the  end  of  September  and  continues 
until  June,  interrupted  only  by  short  holiday  vacations.  We 
pay  tuition  twice  a  year.  The  professional  schools  have  for 
each  and  every  year  a  certain  fixed  curriculum  that  is  com- 
pulsory. In  the  morning  you  attend  classes,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  small.  Everyone  must  be  there,  and  everyone  must 
attend  clinical  courses  regularly.  If  your  attendance  is  irregu- 
lar, they  just  let  you  flunk.  Situations  familiar  to  us  in  Ger- 
many— if  you  are  tired  Monday  mornings,  or  if  the  teacher  is 
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not  very  interesting  and  you  decide  not  to  show  np  in  class,  or 
if  you  have  a  date  in  the  afternoon  and  plan  to  skip  the  clinics — 
these  things  are  very  hard  to  carry  off  here.  If  the  professor 
teaches  so  that  it  affects  the  sleeping  center  of  the  brain,  at 
home  you  can  take  a  nice  nap,  because  among  two  hundred  or 
more  students  you  may  be  overlooked.  But  even  sleeping  with 
open  eyes  is  impossible  here,  because  you  must  expect  to  be 
questioned  every  few  minutes,  and  if  you  do  not  answer  cor- 
rectly, it  might  be  just  too  bad.  The  system  of  lecturing  is 
different  here.  At  home  the  professor  just  lectures,  and  teaches 
those  things  in  his  field  that  he  considers  important,  recom- 
mending different  authors  to  be  used  for  study.  Here  we  have 
a  book  for  each  theoretical  subject.  For  each  assignment  we 
have  to  study  a  few  chapters,  and  then  the  professor  discusses 
those  things  with  us,  asking  questions  and  grading  the  answers. 
Every  two  months  we  have  examinations.  We  take  written 
examinations  in  all  theoretical  subjects.  These  papers  are 
graded,  and  a  certain  average  must  be  maintained  throughout 
the  year  to  admit  you  to  the  next  class.  After  you  have  com- 
pleted all  your  courses  you  graduate  from  your  school,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  dental  school,  your  degree  is  automatically  con- 
ferred upon  you. 

The  study  of  dentistry  in  America  requires  six  years'  train- 
ing after  graduation  from  high  school,  comprising  two  years 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  four  years  of  dental  school.  Gradua- 
tion from  school  does  not  entitle  you  to  practice.  First  you 
must  pass  a  state  board  examination  in  the  state  in  which  you 
intend  to  practice.  That  was  something  that  struck  me  funny. 
Just  cross  the  Missouri  River,  and  you  have  to  pass  another 
State  Exam!  I  thought  that  these  difficulties  had  been  over- 
come in  America.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  will  disappear 
sooner  or  later.  Already  today  we  have  some  kind  of  a  Na- 
tional Board. 

The  first  thing  that  appealed  to  me  very  much  was  the  fact 
that  so  many  students  work  their  way  through  school.    On  my 
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way  from  New  York  west,  when  I  visited  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  I  noticed  that  all  the  guides  were  students.  What  we 
used  to  fight  for,  for  our  Werkstudentum,  is  realized  here  in  a 
wonderful  way.  That  is  no  criticism — only  the  statement  of  a 
fact — concerning  our  German  circumstances.  You  find  waiters ; 
mailmen;  and  many  other  menials'  jobs  filled  by  students.  I 
myself  had  five  months'  experience  in  cleaning  windows,  wash- 
ing dishes,  etc. 

One  very  important  difference  is  that  we  have  very  few  girl 
students  here  in  the  professional  schools.  Why!  I  don't  know. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  between  the  American  and  the 
European  woman.  But  it  is  not  my  business  to  discuss  these 
things  now. 

The  social  part  of  campus  life  is  mostly  taken  by  sororities 
and  fraternities.  The  fraternities  are  mostly  professional  ones. 
Professor,  you  know  that  I  did  not  agree  with  some  features  of 
our  German  fraternity  life,  but  they  seem  in  general  better  than 
the  American  ones.  Of  course,  here  also,  I  lack  experience  be- 
cause I  have  never  been  an  American  fraternity  boy.  I  have 
watched  several  fraternities,  and  I  do  not  think  them  as  valu- 
able as  ours,  even  though  they  have  the  same  underlying  aim  of 
building  friendship  among  boys.  I  believe  that  the  unifying 
center  for  that  purpose  must  be  shared,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
German  fraternity.  It  might  be  political,  religious,  or  weltan- 
schaulich.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  building  up  a  friend- 
ship to  have  a  common  intellectual  level.  In  Germany  a  frater- 
nity requires  that  you  be  ready  to  work  for  some  ideal.  If  you 
don't  agree  with  them,  you  join  another  fraternity,  or  don't 
join  one  at  all.  Further,  the  constitution  of  American  fraterni- 
ties is  too  loose.  At  home  the  compulsory  meetings,  the  com- 
pulsory studies  of  philosophy,  religious  problems,  etc.,  brings 
you  continually  closer  to  your  friends,  aiding  mutual  self- 
education,  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  fraternity  life. 
At  the  same  time  this  goal  of  an  ideal  may  help  the  advance  of 
human  society.    After  all,  life  begins  to  become  beautiful  only 
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when  you  can  do  something  for  your  fellowmen.  This  subject 
of  fraternity  life  will  be  discussed  in  some  other  letter.  In  brief, 
I  believe  that  the  American  fraternity  life  lacks  many  important 
essentials. 

Generally  speaking,  I  see  that  the  American  schools  give  to 
their  students  a  more  practical  education.  Let  me  give  you  one 
example  from  my  own  profession:  You  know  that  we  under 
Professor  Bluntschli  studied  for  weeks  brain  cuts,  for  weeks 
the  anatomy  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  That  is  very  inter- 
esting, but  in  the  course  of  doing  practical  dentistry  you  never 
use  those  things  and  you  forget  them.  Although  they  are  in- 
teresting, they  took  so  much  time  that  we  did  not  study  enough 
about  the  simple  anatomy  of  the  teeth,  which  is  needed  every 
day.  Here  the  boys  get  plenty  of  the  latter  subject,  and  not  so 
much  of  the  former.  Even  the  instruction  in  theoretical  subjects 
is  cut  to  include  only  things  as  they  appear  in  daily  practice. 
The  reason  for  that  may  be  that  many  of  our  instructors  are 
part-time  men  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  private  practice. 

As  in  most  American  cities,  we  have  in  Omaha  more  than  one 
university.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  money  used  for  upkeep  in 
these  individual  organizations  were  concentrated  upon  one 
institution,  more  could  be  accomplished. 

Now  I  have  written  enough  for  today.  I  hope  to  hear  from 
you  soon  again,  and  will  be  glad  to  keep  up  this  correspondence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Lowenstein. 
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Stanley  M.  Rosewater,  Aets  3 

e  lay  on  his  face  on  the  porch  floor,  his  feet  sticking  out 
oddly  over  the  top  step,  his  head  squarely  against  the 
front  door,  and  the  big  florist  box  hugged  close  was 
tilted  against  the  door-frame.  Miss  Fanny  Bates's  incredulous 
eyes  refused  to  accept  their  horrified  vision.  As  a  result,  her 
sensible-health-shoes  had  climbed  the  lower  step  bfore  she  could 
check  their  progress. 

With  foresight  she  clapped  a  half-paralyzed  hand  over  her 
mouth  to  suppress  the  well  started  yelp  of  terror  so  that  it  drift- 
ed two  doors  down  the  hill  to  her  best  friend,  Julia  Lathrum, 
still  fussing  with  her  own  door  key,  as  a  stifled  cough,  one  of 
Fanny 's  typical  colds  well  under  way. 

The  man  was  dead;  Miss  Fanny  realized  it  at  once.  Instinc- 
tively she  knew  it.  But  dead  on  her  very  doorsill  and  with  a  box 
of  flowers  in  his  arms !  For  all  its  gruesome  aspect  it  spelled 
drama,  and  life  had  not  been  over-generous  to  Miss  Fanny  in 
that  respect. 

Her  heart  thudded  with  excitement.  She  thrilled  with  the 
scene's  significance.  All  the  way  home  from  the  Reading  Circle 
she  had  been  forced  to  listen  to  Julia  Lathrum 's  fiftieth  recital 
of  her  long-dead  love  affair  with  Ed  Peters.  At  least  after  this 
Miss  Fanny  would  have  something  to  talk  about  herself.  The 
dull  round  of  her  work  at  the  Library,  the  Reading  Circle,  and 
the  Congregational  Church  after  this  would  be  supplemented 
with  something  that  might  prove  fascinatingly  terrible. 

Resolutely  she  took  her  key  from  her  beaded  bag  and  leaned 
across  the  prostrate  figure  to  insert  it  in  the  keyhole.  Her  own 
telephone,  she  assured  herself,  was  as  available  as  a  neighbor's. 
To  tell  the  truth,  she  hesitated  at  sharing  sooner  than  was  neces- 
s;i  ry  this  horrifying  yet  fascinating  experience. 

100 
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With  the  door  pushed  open  Miss  Fanny  bravely  stepped  over 
the  prone  figure.  The  flower  box  fell  from  its  tilted  position  in- 
to the  vestibule.  She  stooped,  slipped  off  the  string,  and  threw 
off  the  cover.  There  in  a  glory  of  green  oiled  paper  lay  a  lovely 
bouquet  of  sweetpeas.  The  delicious  odor  fluttered  the  pages  of 
Miss  Fanny's  memory  as  a  soft  wind  ruffles  the  leaves  of  a 
half-closed  book. 

Again  she  was  nineteen.  She  was  graduating  from  normal 
school  in  a  dress  of  Persian  lawn  with  insertion — yards  of  in- 
sertion. It  made  her  room  mate,  Minnie  Davis 's  expensive  foul- 
ard look  perfectly  awful,  though  Minnie  did  not  realize  it.  It  was 
those  wonderful  sweetpeas  Minnie  envied  her.  That  gorgeous 
bunch  sent  by  Silas  (what  WAS  his  name?)  that  made  all  the 
girls  green  with  envy. 

Dear  Silas !  He  had  been  drowned,  Miss  Fanny  learned,  that 
same  summer  on  a  Sunday  school  picnic.  But  for  that  treacher- 
ous water,  how  different  might  have  been  the  history  of  Miss 
Fanny  Bates.  She  had  mentioned  this  often  to  Julia  Lathrum, 
but  it  had  never  received  much  consideration. 

And  now  thirty  years  later  more  sweetpeas  and  more  tragedy. 
Miss  Fanny  was  thrilled  as  she  faced  the  situation  before  her. 
First  she  must  telephone. 

She  called  the  Congregational  minister,  the  Eeverend  Swink- 
erton.  He  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  six  members  of  his 
congregation  who  shared  Miss  Fanny's  party-line  as  well  as  old 
Mrs.  Sawyer  from  next  door.  A  few  hours  ago  Mrs.  Sawyer  had 
been  on  her  third  dramatic  deathbed.  It  was,  however,  she  rea- 
lized, no  time  to  compete  with  excitement  like  this  so  near  at 
hand. 

They  clattered  up  Miss  Fanny's  neat  walk  and  gasped  with 
fascinated  horror  at  the  figure  on  the  porch,  at  Miss  Fanny  in 
the  doorway,  a  new  lift  to  her  thin  shoulders,  a  new  light  in  her 
steel  grey  eyes.  Suddenly  they  regarded  her  poise  with  admira- 
tion, her  position  with  envy. 
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In  the  library  Miss  Fanny  had  been,  well,  just  Miss  Fanny— 
the  last  authority  on  Harold  Bell  Wright  and  Ralph  Connor,  but 
certainly  not  this  dramatic  figure  with  a  dead  man  at  her  feet. 
They  thrilled  with  pleasurable  shivers. 

Who  was  he  anyway?  They  questioned  and  conjectured. 

She  wasn't  talking,  someone  whispered.  You  notice  Miss  Fan- 
ny wasn't  talking  as  she  hospitably  opened  wide  the  rear  door 
so  they  could  all  troop  in  without  the  necessity  of  hurdling  the 
ominous  figure.  They  found  chairs  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  coroner,  old  Doc  Lane. 

It  was  a  thrilling,  nerve-wracking  moment.  Their  appreciation 
of  it  endowed  Miss  Fanny 's  tall,  thin  figure  with  a  new  dramatic 
light.  They  talked  softly.  They  drank  grape-juice  and  ate  the 
fluffy  sponge  cake  mysteriously  forthcoming  from  her  pantry, 
all  served  with  quiet  dignity  by  this  new,  fascinating  Miss 
Fanny. 

Julia  Lathrum  arrived  panting  with  exasperation  and  envy 
after  the  known  facts  had  already  been  repeated  a  dozen  times, 
and  they  were  still  awaiting  old  Doc  Lane.  The  Reverend  Swink- 
erton  had  taken  charge  of  the  situation!  "No,"  he  repeated, 
"No  one  could  view  the  face  until  those  in  authority  arrived." 

He  referred  to  Miss  Fanny  with  deference  at  every  turn.  She 
had  taught  in  his  Sunday  school  for  years,  and  supplied  him 
with  reading  matter,  yet  never  had  she  seemed  the  Miss  Fanny 
of  today.  In  spite  of  the  trrific  strain  she  had  been  under,  a 
strain  that  would  have  overwhelmed  a  lesser  soul,  she  moved 
about  with  gentle  dignity  and  poise.  A  splendid  woman ! 

Death,  the  Reverend  Swinkerton  assured  them,  was  always 
present. 

Death,  old  Mrs,  Sawyer  considered,  was  right  at  hand,  just 
as  soon  as  this  excitement  was  over  and  she  could  get  back  to 
bed  again  and  gather  her  relatives  about  her. 

"Sheer  tragedy!"  sighed  Julia  Lathrum,  offering  Fanny 
Bates  a  piece  of  her  own  cake.     "Sheer  luck!"  Julia  Lathrum 
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sighed  in  her  own  heart.  If  a  man  had  to  die  on  a  doorstep,  her 
own  was  but  two  houses  down  the  hill ! 

"Who  do  ya  'spose  he  is?"  again  from  old  Mrs.  Sawyer,  her 
mind  at  last  off  her  own  delayed  demise.  They  asked  that  ques- 
tion back  and  forth.  One  can  tell  so  little  from  a  back.  They  tip- 
toed to  and  fro  to  view  it  diligently. 

Eespectable  but  shabby.  The  thin  hair  visible  beneath  the 
crushed  soft  hat  was  grey.  The  fragrence  of  the  flowers  was  op- 
pressive. "Sweetpeas!"  repeated  Julia  Lathrum,  a  break  in  her 
voice.  "My  favorite  flowers.  Ed  Peters,  he  — "  She  mopped  her 
eyes.  It  made  Fanny  Bates  foam  with  indignation.  Her  favorite 
flowers  indeed !  Sweetpeas  were  her  own  favorite  flowers !  Ever 
sine  that  time  Silas  somebody  at  Normal  sent  them  to  her ! 

It  seemed  the  old  doctor  never  would  arrive.  All  they  could  do 
was  wait.  "You'll  be  questioned,  of  course,  Miss  Fanny,"  the 
Eeverend  Swinkerton  assured  her  importantly.  "Here  at  your 
very  door!  Looks  like  it  might  have  significance. " 

"Heart  disease,  most  probably,"  crisply  from  a  deprecating 
Julia  Lathrum.  "He  must  have  been  passing." 

Just  passing!  The  eyes  of  Fanny  Bates  gleamed  bitterly  at 
her  best  friend.  Trying  to  cheat  her,  of  course,  out  of  any  chance 
for  personal  glamour. 

"Wish  I  could  just  have  a  glimpse  of  the  face,"  resumed  Miss 
Lathrum.  "He  might  make  me  think  of  someone." 

Think  of  someone !  If  he  made  anyone  think  of  someone,  who 
should  it  be  but  Fanny  Bates !  Again  Miss  Fanny  glared  at  her 
best  friend  and  wondered  how  she  had  ever  found  the  patience 
to  listen  hours  on  end  about  the  Ed  Peters  affair. 

"He  makes  me  think  of  someone."  Miss  Fanny  incredulously 
heard  her  own  voice  admit  this  incriminating  fact.  She  shud- 
dered, then  thrilled  at  the  stir  of  interest  the  admission  immedi- 
aely  aroused.  So  rare  was  it  for  anyone  to  care  what  Miss  Fan- 
ny thought.  So  sweet  — this  sudden  interest  in  every  word  she 
uttered. 
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"He  makes  her  think — "  whispered  old  Mrs.  Sawyer.  "Mind 
ya  there's  SOMETHING  underneath  all  this." 

Whispers.  Whispers.  Miss  Fanny  heard  them.  She  caught  the 
eager  exploring  eyes  of  her  neighbors,  admiring  eyes — yes,  ad- 
miring eyes  on  her  every  movement.  It  was  wonderful !  Just 
then  old  Doc  Lane  came  cruising  in  and  excitement  swept  high- 
er. Blood  pressures  mounted.  One  could  hear  the  asthmatic 
wheeze  of  old  Mrs.  Sawyer. 

They  assured  Miss  Fanny  that  strangely,  there  were  no  pa- 
pers of  identity  to  be  found.  No  papers  of  any  kind  except  a 
torn  page  from  a  railroad  guide  with  Miss  Fanny's  name  and 
address.  The  temptation  was  too  great.  He  was  pitiful.  He  was 
shabby.  Before  Miss  Fanny  realized  what  she  was  doing,  she 
claimed  the  stranger  as  her  own. 

Before  she  knew  it  Miss  Fanny  admitted  she  recognized  an 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  an  old  school  friend,  Silas,  back  in 
Indiana.  Of  course,  she  couldn't  be  absolutely  positive.  Still  he 
had  come  to  her  mind  first  thing  when  she  saw  those  sweetpeas. 
And  now  that — that  scar  on  his  cheek  settled  the  matter.  ' '  He  al- 
ways brought  me  sweetpeas, ' '  she  kept  repeating. 

It  was  the  sweetpeas  that  convinced  the  neighbors.  Romance 
filled  the  air.  A  sad  but  touching  romance  with  an  attractive 
dash  of  horror.  Marshaltown  experienced  its  most  enjoable  thrill 
in  years.  Miss  Fanny  from  the  library  became  a  figure  of  fasci- 
nating dramatic  interest. 

A  man  had  died  on  her  doorstep — a  fine  looking  man !  He  be- 
came better  and  better  looking  as  time  went  on.  He  carried  a 
large  box  of  sweetpeas — the  box  too  increased  in  size  with  the 
telling.  Whipped  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  a  bad  heart,  this 
mysterious  stranger  had  been  seen  about  the  station  that  after- 
noon, had  been  traced  to  the  florist's  shop  where  he  had  selected 
and  bought  these  abnormally  beautiful  sweetpeas.  Then  with  his 
last  breath  he  had  crossed  Miss  Fanny's  porch  to  lay  them  at 
her  feet. 
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Julia  Lathrum  suffered  so  unspeakably  as  this  glamour  of  ro- 
mance settled  on  Miss  Fanny  that  she  took  to  her  bed  with  one  of 
her  bad  headaches  and  was  barely  able  to  drag  herself  forth  to 
attend  the  funeral.  No  one,  of  course,  could  miss  that. 

The  services  were  held  in  her  own  front  parlor  and  were  the 
most  interesting  and  well-attended  in  Marshaltown's  history. 
The  Beverend  Swinkerton's  remarks  were  both  timely  and  deli- 
cate. Beneath  her  heavy  veil,  loaned  by  a  sympathetic  neighbor, 
any  inward  qualms  that  might  have  troubled  Miss  Fanny  were 
quieted.  "The  wanderer,"  the  minister  assured  them,  "has 
found  rest."  In  the  eyes  of  the  congregation,  viewing  the  hand- 
some plot  Miss  Fanny  had  hastily  purchased,  he  had  found  a 
pleasant  place  to  do  it. 

The  undertaker,  registering  the  ease  with  which  Miss  Fanny 
filled  out  the  check,  suddenly  realized  what  an  attractive  woman 
she  really  was.  The  neighbors  too  responded  to  her  newly  dis- 
covered sterling  qualities.  Mr.  Henry  Sabin,  robust  deacon  of 
the  church  and  two  years  bereaved,  felt  so  moved  by  the  strain 
she  had  endured  that  he  called  Saturday  night  and  offered  to 
substitute  in  her  regular  Bible  class  so  she  would  be  spared  the 
strain  of  facing  the  public  eye  so  soon  after  her  shock.  This  offer 
Miss  Fanny  accepted,  though  she  bore  such  strains  bravely.  Mr. 
Sabin  called  the  following  week  to  repeat  the  offer  and  stayed 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  old  Mrs.  Sawyer  reported.  Mr.  Sabin 
said  they  had  looked  through  a  catalogue  of  monument  designs. 
Miss  Fanny  was  torn,  it  seems,  between  raised  and  inverted  let- 
tering, fluttering  doves,  and  chaste  simplicity. 

The  mailman  brought  Miss  Fanny  a  letter  two  days  later. 
Strangely,  she  destroyed  it  immediately  after  reading,  though 
it  was  from  her  old  school  friend  whose  foulard  dress  had  shown 
to  such  a  disadvantage  beside  her  own  Persian  lawn  and  sweet- 
peas.  It  read: 

"Dear  Fanny:  I  hope  you  got  my  flowers.  After  all  these 
years  to  go  through  your  town  with  but  ten  minutes  to  spare  and 
no  answer  from  your  telephone  seemed  too  bad.  So  I  took  a 
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chance  on  a  seedy-looking  individual  at  the  depot.  I  told  him  to 
make  it  sweetpeas.  I  was  thinking  of  that  Silas  somebody  at 
Normal.  With  love  and  memories,  Minnie  Davis  Jones.' ' 

That  evening  when  Mr.  Henry  Sabin  passed  on  his  way  to  his 
boarding  house  supper,  she  met  him  at  the  hedge  with  a  new 
monument  catalogue.  He  stayed  for  supper  and  how  long  after- 
wards Mrs.  Sawyer  did  not  know.  But  he  was  still  there  when 
Mrs.  Sawyer  went  to  sleep. 

The  final  choice  was  pink  granite  with  raised  letters  and 
doves.  The  granite  was  too  pink,  old  Mrs.  Sawyer  felt  when  she 
judiciously  viewed  it,  but  the  name  had  dignity. 

"A  good  substantial  name,"  was  her  verdict.  "Kinda  stand- 
offish, yet  kinda  familiar  and  eleven  letters  with  all  them  curly- 
cues  musta  cost  Miss  Fanny  plenty." 

They  surely  had.  Not  only  in  money,  but  in  thought.  Silas 
What's-His-Name  would  have  aroused  strange  comment  if 
viewed  on  pink  granite.  But  Silas  Marner  was  indisputably  dig- 
nified. 


Through  A  Glass  Darkly 

The  snow, 

Hard  driven  by  a  north-west  wind, 
Will  form  itself  into  strange  drifts 
Grotesque  in  shape,  with  no  resemblance 
to  the  snow  in  smooth  white  fields. 

When  we 

Are  driven  hard  by  circumstance, 

We  will  not  think  .  .  .  We  rearrange 

Our  prejudices  into  heaps 

That  differ  from  each  other 

not  by  contents,  but  by  mold. 


— Ray  Nelson 


THE  PATRON  SAINT  OF  THE 
HARDBOILED 

Thomas  Leddy,  U.  C.  Special 

n  an  evening  half  a  thousand  years  ago  in  a  village  of 
Lorraine  the  church  warden  and  bell  ringer  lolled  on 
the  church  steps,  listening  with  tolerant  amusement 
while  a  little  peasant  girl  in  a  worn  red  wool  dress  berated  him. 
Her  complaint  was  that  he  had  forgotten  to  ring  the  Angelus 
that  day,  and,  consequently,  she,  in  the  field  with  her  sheep,  had 
let  the  hour  pass  without  kneeling  to  say  an  Ave.  Her  little 
fists  clenched,  she  stamped  the  ground  with  her  foot,  and  her 
eyes  brightened  with  tears.  Moved  by  her  vehemence,  the  man 
tried  now  to  soothe  her. 

" There,  there,  Jannette.  I'll  do  better  hereafter.  I  won't 
forget  again."  Like  the  sudden  lifting  of  an  April  shower,  the 
child's  attitude  changed.  "I  know  that  you  will  do  better,  and 
if  you  do  not  forget  again,  at  the  next  shearing  I  will  give  you 
some  of  the  best  wool  from  my  sheep." 

Perrin  le  Drapier,  church  warden  of  Domremy,  told  that  story 
under  oath,  and  it  is  one  of  our  earliest  glimpses  of  little  Jean- 
nette,  daughrer  of  Jacques  and  Isabelle  d'Arc,  whom  today  we 
know  as  St.  Joan  of  Arc.  In  this  first  meeting  we  can  easily 
discern  many  of  the  qualities  which  were  to  make  the  Maid 
what  she  was.  Joan  was  never  a  namby-pamby,  milk-toast 
saint.  She  offers  abundant  proof  that  one  may  be  a  very  holy 
individual  and  at  the  asme  time  be,  in  popular  language,  "hard- 
boiled." 

She  was  hardboiled,  and  the  hardboiled  ones  around  her  rec- 
ognized this  fact  and  loved  her  for  it.  Eoughnecks  followed 
her,  obeyed  her  unquestioningly,  as  sheep  follow  the  bell- 
wether. They  saw  in  her  all  that  was  admirable  in  themselves, 
their  strength,  their  courage,  their  endurance.     But  they  saw 
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something  more  in  her ;  she  put  new  ideas  into  their  heads,  ideas 
the  like  of  which  they  had  never  known.  Under  her  they 
learned — and  many  do  not  know  it  today — that  one  can  be  both 
virtuous  and  virile  and  that  vice  is  not  the  hall-mark  of  man- 
hood. 

Of  Joan's  wondrous  works  surely  not  the  least  marvelous  was 
the  change  she  wrought  in  the  camp  of  the  French  army  at 
Tours.  She  took  that  riotous  feudal  horde  in  charge,  put  it 
through  a  course  of  righteousness  that  left  its  case-hardened 
members  blinking  in  amazement — and  "made  them  like  it." 

As  a  first  step  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  cursing  and 
blasphemy  current  in  the  camp,  and  the  first  man  to  feel  her 
activity  in  this  respect  was  the  commander,  La  Hire.  That  fire- 
eating  old  campaigner,  with  profanity  stripped  from  his  vocabu- 
lary, was  practically  reduced  to  the  use  of  sign  language.  Never- 
theless he  struggled  along  as  best  he  could  with  the  one  innocu- 
ous oath  which  Joan  allowed  him,  "By  my  staff!" 

Another  problem  of  the  camp  Joan  attacked  in  characteristi- 
cally direct  fashion.  The  organization  of  feudal  forces  was 
quite  informal.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  accompanied  by  their 
mistresses,  and  the  camp  swarmed  with  female  hangers-on. 
Joan  got  rid  of  them  by  the  simple  expedient  of  chasing  them 
out.  Louis  de  Contes,  Joan's  page  from  her  arrival  at  Chinon 
to  her  capture  at  Compeigne,  tells  of  such  an  incident.  One  of 
these  girls  was  observed  on  horseback,  cantering  insouciantly 
through  the  camp.  Joan  sprang  upon  her  own  horse  and  gave 
chase,  whirling  her  sword  over  her  head.  Then,  overtaking  the 
terrified  woman,  Joan  did  her  no  harm  but  "with  gentleness  and 
charity  she  told  her  she  must  no  longer  be  found  amongst  the 
soldiers,  otherwise  she  would  suffer  for  it. ' ' 

But  Joan  was  not  content  with  merely  negative  virtues.  By 
her  order,  the  chaplains  of  the  camp  gathered  twice  daily  about 
her  banner  where  under  the  leadership  of  Brother  Jean  Pas- 
querel,  her  private  chaplain,  they  sang  hymns  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Mother.  Brother  Jean  testified  in  the  Rehabilitation 
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that  no  soldier  was  permitted  to  attend  these  gatherings  unless 
he  had  that  morning  confessed.  Wonderful  to  say,  there  was 
always  a  large  crowd. 

Joan  early  demonstrated  her  ability  to  ' l  get  'em  told. ' '  Upon 
her  arrival  at  Chinon  there  was  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Dauphin  and  his  advisers  as  to  her  reception,  and  she  was 
submitted  to  lengthy  questioning.  All  this  prudent  investigation 
seemed  to  the  girl  only  the  most  tedious  of  red  tape.  Brother 
Seguin  de  Seguin,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Poitiers, 
suggested  that  if  she  were  sent  by  God  as  she  declared,  she 
might  be  permitted  to  show  some  sign  in  support  of  her  claim. 
Her  reply  is  indicative  not  only  of  her  spirit  but  of  the  direct- 
ness of  her  habit  of  thought.  She  said:  "I  am  not  come  to 
Poitiers  to  show  signs;  but  send  me  to  Orleans  where  I  shall 
show  you  the  signs  by  which  I  am  sent.  Send  me  men  in  such 
numbers  as  may  seem  good,  and  I  will  go  to  Orleans."  The 
convincing  character  of  the  signs  she  showed  at  Orleans  none 
could  deny,  least  of  all  the  routed  English. 

The  Count  de  Dunois,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  commander  of  the 
defending  forces  in  the  beseiged  city,  was  a  hard-headed  man. 
He  was  not  at  all  convinced,  as  he  later  was,  of  the  divine  mis- 
sion which  Joan  claimed  was  hers,  but  the  rising  fire  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  French  forces  was  apparent.  He  did  not  propose  to 
see  it  quenched  by  defeat  in  a  preliminary  brush  with  the  Eng- 
lish. Accordingly  he  arranged  that  the  French  should  approach 
Orleans  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Loire  and  thus  avoid 
meeting  the  enemy.  Knowing  Joan's  spirit,  the  officers  of  the 
army  prudently  kept  the  plans  from  her,  rightly  assuming  that 
the  ignorant  peasant  girl  did  not  know  on  which  side  of  the 
river  the  city  lay.  Joan  then,  at  the  end  of  the  long  march, 
found  the  river  barring  her  from  her  goal,  with  only  a  few 
flat-bottomed  boats  available  to  carry  across  her  whole  army 
and  the  train  of  supplies.    Characteristically  she  stormed. 

The  Count  de  Dunois  with  some  of  the  prominent  citizens  had 
crossed  the  river  to  meet  the  Maid.  Joan  advanced  to  him.  "  Are 
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you  the  Bastard  of  Orleans?  Is  it  you  who  said  I  was  to  come  on 
this  side  of  the  river  ?" 

I  think  this  scene  will  repay  a  moment's  scrutiny.  Here  was  a 
seventeen-year-old  peasant  girl  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other 
a  scion  of  the  blood  royal,  bearing  on  his  arms  the  bend  sinister, 
it  is  true,  but  recognized  and  honored  as  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  In  her  native  village  Joan  would  have  regarded  such  a 
one  as  a  demigod,  and  would  have  stood  in  awed  silence  as  he 
passed.  Now  she  had  something  to  say,  and  she  said  it  in  good 
round  terms. 

The  Count  admitted  that  with  the  advice  of  his  counselors  he 
had  ordered  the  advance  on  that  side  of  the  river.  "In  God's 
name!"  cried  Joan,  "the  counsel  of  my  Lord  is  safer  and  wiser 
than  yours.  You  thought  to  deceive  me  and  it  is  yourselves  who 
are  deceived,  for  I  bring  you  better  succor  than  has  ever  come  ot 
any  general  or  town  whatever — the  succor  of  the  King  of  Heav- 
en!" 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  Joan  was  a  fighter,  but  an  ad- 
ditional quality  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  be  truly  hard-boiled. 
One  must  be  ready  not  only  to  give  lusty  clouts  but  to  receive 
them.  Many  a  young  pugilist  has  been  damned  by  the  comment, 
"Yes,  he's  a  good  boy,  fast  and  clever — but  he  can't  take  it." 

Joan  could  take  it.  After  her  betrayal  at  Compeigne  she  was 
subjected  to  indignities  and  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  which  would  have  broken  the  strongest  man,  but  her  in- 
domitable spirit  never  faltered. 

Joan  was  visited  in  her  prison  in  the  castle  of  Rouen  by  the 
Count  de  Ligny,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Earl  of  Stafford. 
Their  motive  in  coming  to  her  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  prompts  a  man  to  pay  a  dime  to  see  a  five-legged  calf. 
They  wished  to  see  the  "sorceress"  who  had  terrified  the  Eng- 
lish army  and  to  gloat  over  her  in  her  captivity.  Of  the  three  the 
Count  de  Ligny  alone  seemed  to  feel  some  sense  of  the  meanness 
of  their  mission.  To  save  his  face  he  made  some  vague  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  Joan's  ransom. 
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There  was  the  Maid,  the  child  of  sod  and  sunshine,  manacled 
hand  and  foot  in  the  dank  cell.  Helpless  thongh  she  was,  her  soul 
lashed  out.  "You  mock  me !  I  know  well  that  the  English  will  do 
me  to  death,  thinking  after  my  death  to  gain  the  kingdom  of 
France ;  but  if  there  were  a  hundred  thousand  more  godons  than 
they  are  at  present,  they  would  not  have  the  kingdom. ' ' 

An  incident  of  which  we  are  given  only  one  tantalizing  glimpse 
occurred  earlier  in  her  captivity.  During  the  seventh  private  ex- 
amination of  her  trial  Joan  was  asked :  "Upon  the  oath  you  have 
taken,  tell  us,  how  did  you  think  to  escape  from  the  Castle  of 
Beaulieu  between  two  planks  of  wood?"  She  answered:  "Never 
was  I  prisoner  in  such  a  place  that  I  would  not  willingly  have 
escaped.  Being  in  that  castle,  I  should  have  shut  my  keepers  in 
the  tower,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  porter  espied  me  and  en- 
countered me.  It  did  not  please  God  that  I  should  escape  this 
time." 

That  is  all;  nowhere  else  is  this  attempt  mentioned.  We  can 
only  imagine  the  cool  audicity  with  which  she  laid  plans  to  hood- 
wink her  jailers  and  to  lock  them  in  her  own  cell,  the  resolve 
with  which  she  put  the  strategem  into  effect,  the  heart-breaking 
mischance  through  which  at  the  last  moment  it  all  came  to 
naught.  After  the  disappointment  Joan  could  say,  "It  was  not 
God's  will  that  I  should  escape."  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  she 
added,  "Not  this  time." 

Let  us  glance  into  the  courtroom  during  Joan's  trial.  There 
sat  the  girl,  surrounded  by  fifty  or  sixty  judges,  advocates  and 
assessors,  a  simple  peasant  maiden,  alone,  facing  the  keenest 
and  most  subtle  minds  of  the  time,  all  of  them  grasping,  keen, 
searching  for  a  wavering  on  her  part  that  she  might  betray  her- 
self. In  that  setting  she  could  throw  back  her  head  and,  address- 
ing her  chief  persecutor,  Pierre  Cauchon,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvis, 
say  to  him : ' '  You  say  that  you  are  my  judge.  Take  care  of  what 
you  are  doing ;  for  in  truth  I  am  sent  by  God,  and  you  place  your- 
self in  great  danger."  One  wonders  through  how  many  nights 
after  Joan's  death  those  words  rang  in  the  bishop's  ears,  while, 
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staring  in  terror  into  the  blackness,  he  sensed  in  his  nostrils  the 
reek  of  searing  flesh. 

One  last  look  at  our  little  peasant  girl,  a  moment  this  writer 
believes  to  be  the  most  sublime  of  her  life.  To  appreciate  it,  we 
must  review  a  scene  in  ancient  Judea.  There  came  one  to  the 
Master,  seeking  to  entrap  Him,  and  asked,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  pay 
tribute  to  Caesar!" 

In  Joan's  third  public  examination  she  was  asked,  "Do  you 
know  if  you  are  in  the  grace  of  God!"  Had  she  answered  "No," 
it  would  have  been  an  admission  of  guilt;  had  she  said  "Yes," 
she  would  have  been  guilty  of  presumption. 

Eager  eyes  raked  her.  Ah!  They  had  the  witch  this  time. 
They'd  caught  her  up  at  last. 

Joan  said:  "If  I  am  not,  may  God  place  me  there;  if  I  am, 
may  God  so  keep  me.  I  should  be  the  saddest  in  all  the  world,  if 
I  knew  that  I  were  not  in  the  grace  of  God. ' ' 

A  military  genius  might  have  won  battles  as  Joan  won  them ; 
only  a  saint  could  speak  those  words  as  she  spoke  them. 


A  QUESTION  OF  HEARTS 

Joan  Finley,  Duchesne  2 

Two  tears  slid  down  Tony  Sevello's  face,  and  fell  on  his 
faded  green  shirt.  Tony  liked  green  shirts  and  always 
wore  them — bright  green  ones,  sometimes  checked  or 
striped,  often  just  plain,  lurid  green.  He  wasn't  thinking  of 
shirts  now  though,  or  of  any  of  the  ordinary  things.  Tony  was 
experiencing  an  emotion  that  had  seldom  before  come  into  his 
life.  He  was  worried,  saddened,  and  frightened.  It  was  a 
strange  combination  of  feelings  for  happy,  carefree  Tony  who 
usually  went  about  his  flower  shop  whistling  snatches  of  grand 
opera.  He  was  sitting  terror-stricken  in  the  waiting  room  of 
the  city's  best  hospital.  Somewhere  down  that  bare,  marble- 
walled  corridor  Maria,  his  wife,  was  lying  very  sick. 

Tony  had  never  been  in  a  hospital  before.  The  strange  smell 
of  anesthetics  nauseated  him,  and  he  hated  the  straight  up  and 
down  look  of  everything.  The  chairs  were  that  way  ...  all 
the  furniture  .  .  .  even  the  doctors  and  nurses  were  stiff  and 
erect.  The  silence  bewildered,  frightened  him.  They  moved  so 
quietly  ...  so  very  quietly  ...  as  if  life  had  been  shut  for- 
ever outside.  There  was  none  of  the  warmth  of  the  February 
thaw  in  this  place.  The  pale  sunshine  couldn't  penetrate  the 
heavy  curtains.  For  two  hours  Tony  had  been  waiting,  smoking 
innumerable  cigarettes,  twisting  his  nervous  hands.  He  had 
worn  himself  out.  Now  he  just  sat  and  let  the  tears  fall  on  his 
green  shirt.  He  thought  of  Maria,  his  poor  little  Maria,  who 
loved  life  so,  and  had  always  been  gay  and  happy.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  end  for  him  and  Maria.  Maybe  the  doctors  could 
do  nothing  for  her.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  more  of  her 
bright  chatter,  and  the  light  that  danced  in  her  dark  eyes  as  she 
helped  him  around  the  shop.  She  always  tied  the  satin  ribbons 
on  the  corsages  he  used  to  make  up  for  the  young  men  at  the 
university  to  send  their  dates  when  there  was  a  prom  or  a  big 
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party.  They  all  liked  Tony  .  .  .  not  only  because  he  made  the 
best  corsages  and  had  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  town  for 
the  least  money,  but  just  because  he  was  Tony.  There  was 
always  a  crowd  of  them  in  the  shop,  laughing  and  talking  with 
him.  Maria  was  usually  there  too,  smiling  in  her  slow  way, 
tying  the  ribbons  carefully  with  her  slender,  quick-moving 
fingers. 

Tony  stopped  crying.  A  numb  feeling,  like  slow  paralysis, 
was  creeping  over  him.  What  would  he  ever  do  without  Maria! 
How  could  he  live  without  her  .  .  .  without  seeing  her  face 
light  up  when  he  brought  a  particularly  lovely  rose  home  to  her, 
one  left  over  from  the  corsages  that  were  sent  to  the  college 
fellows'  dates?  If  Maria  died  ...  if  Maria  died  .  .  .  The 
numb  feeling  was  getting  worse.  He  wished  he  could  cry.  He 
wished  he  could  cry  hard,  so  that  he  wouldn't  see  the  straight 
up  and  down  chairs,  six  of  them,  arranged  ini  a  perfect  square 
with  a  square  table  in  the  middle  of  a  dark,  square  rug.  There 
were  two  pictures  of  fat  gentlemen  on  the  wall  .  .  .  more  doc- 
tors probably.  Tony  didn't  like  doctors,  or  the  way  they  looked 
past  your  eyes  way  back  into  your  brain.  The  magazines  on 
the  square  table  were  stacked  in  orderly  piles.  The  very  order 
and  neatness  of  the  place,  and  the  way  the  curtains  shut  out  the 
February  sunlight,  added  to  Tony's  panic.  Now  and  then  a 
nurse  passed  the  door  and  looked  in  at  him  as  much  as  to  say, 
"It  happens  here  every  day  .  .  .  lots  of  men's  wives  die  here 
every  day  .  .  .  just  like  your  Maria. ' ' 

Twice  they  wheeled  a  stretcher  by  on  their  way  from  the 
operating  room.  Once  Tony  thought,  that  would  be  the  way 
they  would  bring  her  out,  limp  and  pale,  and  maybe  .  .  .  maybe 
.  .  .  Supposing  they  lost  the  one  chance  in  ten  they  had  told 
him  she  had.  Supposing  the  operation  failed.  It  was  delicate 
and  took  unbelievable  skill.  Tony  shuddered.  They  were  more 
or  less  experimenting  with  his  little  Maria's  heart. 

"God,"  he  prayed,  "don't  leta  hees  knife  slip.  Oh,  God, 
watcha  hees  knife  .  .  .  hees  knife  .  .  .  my  poor  Maria ! ' ' 
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It  seemed  as  though  a  century  had  passed  since  the  morning 
.  .  .  just  a  few  hours  ago  .  .  .  when  he  had  sat  beside  Maria  in 
the  big  ambulance.  It  had  all  happened  so  suddenly  ...  so 
very  suddenly.  Only  last  night  Maria  had  cooked  his  dinner 
and  laughed  and  joked  with  him,  and  then  early  in  the  morning 
he  had  seen  her  face  blanch  with  pain,  and  watched  her  lapse 
into  unconsciousness.  He  had  brought  her  to  the  very  best 
hospital,  assuring  them  he  could  pay.  The  lady  had  smiled 
when  he  said,  "The  besta  room,  the  besta  doctor,  the  besta 
everything. ' ' 

Tony  had  worked  hard  for  his  money,  had  always  worked 
hard  since  he  was  a  little  boy  and  used  to  deliver  boxes  of 
flowers  for  his  father.  Life  had  been  drab  for  him  until  three 
years  ago,  when  he  had  married  Maria.  She  had  changed  every- 
thing with  her  gaity  and  warmth,  had  filled  his  life  with  a  sort 
of  singing.  But  now  .  .  .  Ton}^  clinched  the  arms  of  his  chair. 
It  couldn't  be  much  longer.  "Oh,  God,"  he  prayed  again, 
"don't  let  it  be  much  longer.  Please,  God,  don't  take  Maria. 
Take  the  shop  and  the  flowers  and  the  house  and  the  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  not  Maria. ' ' 

In  the  operating  room  down  the  hall  young  Dr.  Michels  was 
working  swiftly  and  surely  over  his  patient.  The  eyes  of  the  ten 
other  men,  and  of  the  attending  nurses,  were  riveted  on  his 
hands.  Dr.  Michels  didn't  know  this  was  Tony's  Maria  ...  or 
who  she  was.  He  only  knew  that  under  his  fingers  a  human 
heart  was  beating.  With  the  slightest  pressure  he  could  still  it 
forever.  If  his  instruments  slipped  the  tiniest  bit  the  steady 
pulsing  would  caese.  A  human  heart  beating  beneath  his  fingers ! 
If  this  operation  succeeded  he  would  be  a  very  important  sur- 
geon. This  would  admit  him  to  the  College  of  Surgeons !  He 
wondered  why  the  thought  left  him  cold — being  admitted  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  at  twenty-seven!  What  matter  whether 
or  not  you  were  a  good  surgeon  when  there  was  no  one  who 
cared  particularly!     The  people  themselves  didn't,  not  after 
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they  left  the  hospital.     They  even  forgot  your  name  in  time. 
Oh,  well,  what  was  this  he  was  rambling  on  about? 

His  fingers  were  moving  rapidly.  The  most  important  part 
was  finished.  The  men  standing  around  him  watched  in  fasci- 
nated curiosity.  Dr.  Michels  knew  what  they  were  thinking. 
They  thought  he  was  pretty  good.  Some  of  them  were  old 
enough  to  be  his  father.  No  doubt,  they  envied  him.  They 
probably  wished  they  could  have  done  something  like  this,  to 
make  their  sons  and  wives  proud  of  them.  Well,  it  was  too  bad 
that  they  couldn't  have  .  .  .  there  was  no  one  to  be  proud  of 
him  .  .  .  not  even  himself.  The  saps,  he  went  on  thinking,  this 
was  nothing.  It  was  just  good  gambling,  and  a  fine  knowledge 
of  the  organ  that  makes  people  go,  and  stop.  Saps!  A  nice 
incision  ...  it  would  be  only  a  thin  white  line  in  a  few  months. 

As  the  nurses  wheeled  his  patient  out  into  the  corridor  and 
he  peeled  off  his  gloves  while  his  admiring  audience  watched  his 
movements,  he  wondered  about  the  use  of  fixing  other  peoples' 
hearts  when  your  own  had  stopped  inside  of  you  and  lay  there 
like  a  cold,  hard  lump.  Oh,  well  .  .  .  maybe  it  mattered  a  lot  to 
someone  whether  or  not  that  woman's  heart  beat. 

After  the  customary  scrub,  he  removed  his  gown  and  walked 
out  into  the  corridor.  Several  of  the  older  men  were  there 
waiting  for  him,  waiting  to  shake  his  hand  and  congratulate 
him. 

"Mike,  you'll  make  the  front  page  of  every  medical  journal  in 
the  country  for  this." 

"Mike,  it  was  marvellous.    I  didn't  think  she  had  a  chance." 

Mike  smiled  at  all  of  them,  spoke  a  word  of  thanks,  and 
walked  on  down  the  hall.  Marvellous  .  .  .  bosh!  They  had 
probably  done  things  just  as  marvellous  themselves.  What 
difference  did  it  make  anyway?  She  was  alive  wasn't  she! 
That  was  all  that  mattered.  Hearts  were  funny  things,  he  went 
on  thinking.  They  were  what  made  you  live.  When  they 
stopped,  you  stopped.  Funny  things !  Like  his  own  heart  for 
instance,  lying  sore  and  empty  and  lonely  inside  of  him.  Funny 
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things,  hearts.  He  was  looking  down  at  the  floor  as  he  walked 
down  the  long  hall,  and  didn't  see  the  wild-eyed  little  Italian 
racing  towards  him,  waving  his  arms  in  the  air.  It  was  Tony, 
tears  streaming  down  his  face.  He  threw  his  arms  around  Dr. 
Michels  and  spun  him  around. 

"My  Maria,  she  is  better!  She  will  live!  Do  you  hear!  Do 
you?" 

Both  men  stood  staring  at  each  other,  and  then  simultan- 
eously they  shouted,  "Tony!"    "Mike!" 

"Why  Tony,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  here?"  Mike  had 
hold  of  his  shoulders,  and  was  shaking  him  and  laughing  at  the 
same  time.  Here  was  Tony  whom  he  hadn't  seen  since  he  fin- 
ished school,  Tony,  who  used  to  sell  him  flowers  for  Barbara  in 
the  good  old  days.  "Are  you  sick,  Tony?  Tell  me,  why  on 
earth — " 

"It's  Maria,  my  wife,  you  'member  Maria.  She  was  so  sick. 
All  of  a  sudden  her  heart  it  go  bad.  Oh,  I  think  she  die.  Four 
hours  I  wait.  Oh,  Mike,  I'm  so  happy.  Maria  she  no  die.  She 
live.  She  come  home  with  me  soon,  and  tie  ribbons  on  the 
flowers. ' '    He  stopped  for  breath. 

"You  mean,  Tony,  that  that  was  your  wife  they  just  wheeled 
out  of  the  operating  room?  The  woman  I  just  operated  on  was 
Maria  ? ' '    Tony  looked  stunned. 

"You  meana  .  .  .  you  meana  ...  it  was  you,  Mike,  who  fixa 
Maria's  heart?" 

' '  Sure  I  fixed  it,  Tony.    She  '11  be  ship-shape  in  no  time. ' ' 

Again  Tony  flung  his  arms  about  him.  "Oh,  why  didn't  they 
tell  me  it  was  you  who  was  feexing  it?  I  would  know  then  it 
would  been  all  right.  Oh,  thanks  to  you  Mike  ...  so  many  the 
thanks." 

' l  Shush,  Tony,  let 's  sit  down  in  here  so  I  can  have  a  look  at 
you.  How's  the  shop  and  business?  How  are  things  going? 
Do  the  fellows  still  hang  around  the  shop,  and  come  to  order 
flowers?" 

Tony  was  bewildered  by  the  barrage  of  questions. 
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"Sure,  everything  is  fine.  They  all  come,  lots  of  the  old 
crowd,  'specially  when  they  have  the  beeg  parties  .  .  .  flowers 
for  the  girls  .  .  .  this  kind,  that  kind,  one  color,  another  color. 
Oh,  they  are  great  fellows,  fine  boys. ' '  Tony  chuckled,  his  black 
eyes  shining  from  excitement. 

"And  you,  Mike,  I  'spose  you  marry  the  pretty  girl  you  used 
to  bring  in  to  see  me?  The  one  you  sent  white  roses  to  always! 
Oh,  she  was  a  lovely  lady,  thata  girl.  She  loved  the  flowers  .  .  . 
the  white  roses.  Why  you  nota  bring  her  in  any  more,  Mike. 
Now  she  is  your  wife  you  shoulda  still  send  the  roses.  For  such 
a  long  time  now  I  have  not  seen  her.  And  for  such  a  long  time 
you  sent  her  the  flowers,  when  you  went  to  the  beeg  college  with 
the  fellas.  All  that  time  you  sent  her  my  flowers.  Mike,  you 
were  my  besta  customer.  And  I  remember  in  the  summer  when 
you  were  away  from  her  ...  I  get  telegrams.''  He  chuckled 
again.  "They  only  say,  "Same  thing  Tony,  same  person." 
And  you  were  glad  to  get  back  from  the  school  in  the  fall.  Yes 
you  were,  Mike,  don'ta  you  fool  Tony.  It  wasn't  the  fellas  you 
missed." 

He  stopped  for  breath.    Mike  was  strangely  silent. 

"No,  Tony,  I  didn't  marry  her.  She  found  some  one  else. 
Funny  isn't  it?    How  she  liked  white  roses  I  mean." 

It  all  came  back  to  Tony  then.  He  remembered  how  he  used 
to  see  her  pass  his  window  with  another  man,  tall,  dark,  and 
good  looking  .  .  .  not  as  handsome  as  Mike  though.  Tony  was 
loyal.  They  never  used  to  stop,  though  she  always  looked  in 
and  waved  to  Tony,  and  seemed  to  say  that  she'd  like  to  come 
in  and  look  at  his  roses.  For  a  long  while  she  used  to  go  by 
with  him.  Then  one  day  she  went  by  alone,  and  she  hadn't 
looked  in — only  straight  ahead,  sad  like,  lonely  and  lost.  He 
had  never  seen  either  of  them  after  that. 

Tony  stood  up  ...  a  serious  look  on  his  face.  He  took 
Mike's  hand.  "Any  time  you  wanta  the  white  roses,  Mike,  they 
are  all  yours,  for  nothings.  Never  can  I  thank  you  for  saving 
my  Maria." 
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Tears  streamed  down  his  face,  and  as  lie  left  the  room  Mike 
heard  a  queer  little  sound  in  Tony's  throat  that  was  like  a  sob. 
He  had  a  lump  in  his  own  throat.  Good  old  Tony,  he  thought, 
he  sold  me  flowers  for  Barbara ;  lovely  Barbara,  who  had  turned 
me  down  for  somebody  else  .  .  .  funny  things,  hearts ! 

Before  he  went  home,  Tony  took  one  more  look  at  his  Maria, 
who  was  sleeping  like  a  little  girl,  her  dark  hair  lying  in  two 
long  braids  on  the  white  pillow,  and  a  faint  color  beginning  to 
creep  into  her  cheeks.  Going  home  he  walked  slowly,  his  hands 
stuffed  into  his  pockets.  The  air  had  become  chilly,  and  the 
little  streams  of  water  that  had  melted  in  the  February  thaw 
were  frozen  and  hard.  He  was  thinking  of  Mike  and  the  lovely 
lady  .  .  .  too  bad  about  them.  Mike  wasn't  the  same.  His 
eyes  didn't  sparkle  any  more.  He  looked  tired  and  disgusted, 
and  very  lonely.  Tony  made  up  his  mind  suddenly.  He  knew 
what  he  would  do  .  .  .  tomorrow  .  .  .  The  more  he  thought  of 
it  the  more  excited  he  became.  The  address  was  there  on  the 
wall  of  the  little  room  in  the  back  of  the  shop  whre  they  wrapped 
up  the  flower  boxes.  He  always  scribbled  addresses  there.  He 
could  see  just  how  it  looked,  written  on  the  wall.  He  had  put  it 
there  the  second  time  Mike  had  sent  white  roses  to  that  address. 
Yes,  he  knew  what  he  would  do. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Michels  received  two  letters  at  the  hospital. 
He  ripped  one  open  hurriedly,  recognizing  the  writing  on  the 
small,  square  envelope.    It  read: 

* '  Mike  dear :  It  was  so  sweet  of  you  to  remember  my  birthday 
with  the  lovely  white  roses.  It  has  been  so  long.  You  didn't 
forget.  May  I  expect  you  at  eight  so  that  I  can  thank  you 
really?    There  is  so  much  to  say.    Love,  Barbara." 

Mike  was  startled,  surprised,  and  exuberant  in  turn. 

"Good  old  Tony,  he  remembered  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
girl."  "Well,  so  had  he.  He  had  forgotten  the  other  letter  in 
his  excitement.  He  picked  it  up  now  and  slit  it  open.  Scrawled 
on  the  single  page  of  table  paper  were  the  words, 
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" Hearts  is  hearts,  Mike.  You  fixa  Maria's,  I  fixa  the  young 
lady's.    You  see  .  .  .  the  white  roses  they  should  do  it.  Tony." 

As  Mike  sauntered  out  of  the  hospital  that  night,  a  flower  in 
his  lapel,  he  called  in  to  the  head  surgery  nurse,  "Better  get 
Reynolds  for  that  appendectomy  tonight.  I'm  afraid  I  won't 
have  time." 

It  was  a  great  life,  he  was  thinking,  as  he  walked  off  down  the 
street.  The  stars  were  out,  the  night  was  clear,  and  it  was 
about  time  to  propose  to  a  girl  who  loved  Tony's  white  roses 
and  Mike. 


Phenomena  of  Winter 

Glittering  forms  have  arrived  in  the  night, 
Vivid  designs  have  been  etched  in  white, 
While  the  wind  blew  with  an  icy  chill, 
Piling  the  flakes  on  the  window  sill. 
Castles  and  kings  on  the  windows  stand, 
Painted  last  night  by  an  artist  hand, 
Blanketing  snow  covers  trees  once  bare, 
Marvelous  figures  are  everywhere. 
There  are  rivers  of  ice  in  meadows  bleak, 
High  in  the  hills  is  a  frozen  creek, 
A  glistening  world  unbroken  lies, 
Across  it  a  snow-bird  swiftly  flies. 


-Jack  Richard  Miller 
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o  one  can  deny  that  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  owes  his  di- 
stinction to  the  many  giants  he  slaughtered,  and  Dav- 
id's reputation  is  fast  bound  up  with  the  bulk  of  Go- 
liath. Whence  come  these  mysterious  characters  who  loom  so 
large  in  the  misty  imaginations  of  the  early  human  race,  who 
were  so  bulky  and  so  timely!  It  is  a  pleasant  fancy  to  assume 
that  even  in  the  cave  man's  day  the  giant  was  a  character,  for 
our  far  away  ancestor  was  probably  familiar  with  the  great 
mammoth,  the  sabre-toothed  tiger,  and  other  weird  beings. 
Hence  an  enormous  human  animal  was  no  more  an  impossibility 
to  him  than  was,  say,  the  stegosaurus.  The  cave  man  saw  little 
lizards  dart  across  his  path  when  he  walked  with  his  bow  and 
arrows  beside  the  stream,  and  it  may  be  when  he  looked  down 
from  the  security  of  some  high  bluff  that  he  could  study  a  lizard 
a  hundred  feet  long  called  the  brontosaurus.  The  analogy  was 
easy. 

There  are  literary  traces  of  giants  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Sanskrit,  and  this  language,  flourishing  in  2500  B.  C,  was  dead 
and  gone  before  ever  the  adventurous  Achaians,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  set  sail  for  the  siege  of  Troy.  But  the  first  really 
authentic  giant  in  the  West  appears  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer. 
Polyphemus  is  the  ancestor,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  race  of 
giants  in  the  Occident.  He  was  king  of  the  Cyclops,  the  one-eyed 
men.  Homer  says  he  dwelt  apart  from  ordinary  human  beings 
and  shepherded  his  flocks  alone  and  afar.  The  poet  describes  his 
great  size  by  comparing  him  to  the  wooded  peak  of  a  mountain. 
Odysseus  came  upon  him  on  the  voyage  home,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped sheer  destruction  when  Polyphemus  hurled  the  top  of  a 
mountain  at  his  ship.  Later  in  the  same  poem  Homer,  in  the  de- 
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scent  into  the  underworld,  introduces  another  giant  who  covered 
nine  acres  as  he  lay  spread  out  over  the  ground  where  he  was 
chained  down.  There  were  two  other  giants,  Otys  and  Ephialtes. 
They  attempted  to  scale  heaven  by  piling  mountains  one  upon 
another,  a  feat  that  surely  compared  well  with  the  more  spec- 
tacular demonstrations  of  Polyphemus.  Homer  assures  us  that 
they  would  have  accomplished  their  desire  had  they  reached  the 
full  measure  of  manhood,  for  at  the  age  of  nine  years  they  were 
fifty-four  feet  high  and  about  eighteen  feet  broad  in  the  chest. 

The  "Arabian  Nights' '  gives  us  a  creature  called  E'freet,  a 
genuine  giant  without  doubt.  In  the  story  of  the  "Fisherman 
and  the  E  'f reet ' '  there  is  mention  of  one  whose  head  reached  the 
clouds  while  his  feet  rested  upon  the  ground.  Lucian  the  Syrian 
satirist  also  mentions  the  giant.  So  do  Apuleius  of  Madaura, 
and  the  Roman  novelist  Petronius.  Lucian  in  his  "True  His- 
tory" has  the  precursor  of  all  the  wonders  that  appear  many 
centuries  later  in  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

As  the  Roman  empire  dwindled  and  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  began  to  appear,  belief  in  giants  still  persisted.  There 
are  giants  in  the  early  French  Romances,  giants  in  the  story  of 
the  Nibelungs,  and  in  the  tales  of  the  Volsungs.  The  giant,  in- 
troduced either  as  absolute  fact  or  as  literary  fiction,  appears 
in  the  Welsh  "Mabinogion",  in  the  "Morte  d 'Arthur"  and  in 
"Aucassin  and  Nicollete."  Some  of  the  Crusaders  who  marched 
to  Jerusalem  were  forewarned  about  the  giants  they  might  meet. 
Saint  Christopher  had  once  been  a  very  ordinary  giant  called 
Offero.  On  the  whole,  the  giant  legend  was  very  firmly  embed- 
ded in  the  national  consciousness  of  all  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe. 

It  continued  in  popularity  until  chivalry  and  the  fantastic  no- 
tions connected  with  it  gave  way  under  the  influence  of  Cervan- 
tes and  "Don  Quixote."  Yet  the  giant  did  not  die.  Spencer  hast- 
ened to  his  assistance,  and  gave  him  a  place  in  the  "Fairy 
Queen."  Orgoglio  is  a  colorful  figure,  and  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles his  great  ancestor  Polyphemus.  But  valuable  as  Spenc- 
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er  was,  it  remained  for  two  other  Englishmen,  Milton  and  Bun- 
yan,  to  do  even  more  for  the  giant.  Milton  used  the  giant  to  im- 
personate his  demons  and,  according  to  contemporary  ways  of 
thinking,  qnite  rightfully  too. 

Although  none  of  the  giants  before  or  after  seem  as  hateful 
as  Milton's,  the  usual  role  for  the  giant  is  an  evil  one.  The  earli- 
est legends  continuously  depict  him  as  a  hostile  being  to  be  over- 
come and  destroyed.  There  is  not  much  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
is  a  survival  from  those  dim  days  when  a  desperate  instinct 
taught  the  puny  human  creature  to  shrink  from  the  mastodon 
and  its  companions,  and  to  hate  and  fear  those  huge  creatures 
of  monstrous  size,  the  lizards  and  the  cats,  who  could  so  readily 
seize  and  devour  an  ordinary  man.  The  fact  that  early  giants 
were  so  often  cannibals  adds  color  to  this  idea. 

Often  too  the  giant  appears  figuratively  to  explain  the  de- 
structive forces  of  nature.  Later  Greeks  believed  Polyphemus 
represented  a  sea  storm  that  revengeful  Poseidon  had  sent  to  de- 
lay Odysseus'  return,  although  Theocritus  in  his  charming 
Eleventh  Idyll  seems  to  regard  Polyphemus  as  an  accepted  phy- 
sical fact. 

It  will  not  do  to  explain  the  giant  by  saying  he  originated  in 
the  heated  imaginations  of  the  Asiatics  or  of  the  Mediterranean 
races,  for  in  the  mythology  of  the  cold  north  there  are  countless 
giants?,  said  to  be  born  of  the  icebergs.  They  also  caused  the 
mountains,  and  the  shrug  of  their  shoulders  sent  down  the  great 
avalanches.  They  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  gods.  Thor  met 
them  often  in  contests,  and  his  strength  and  his  wiles  were 
frequently  strained  to  the  limit.  It  was  Thrym  the  frost  giant 
who  dared  to  steal  the  thunder-god's  hammer.  And  every 
student  of  early  English  is  familiar  with  Grendel.  So  when 
Milton  and  Bunyan  gave  us  pure  giant-demons  they  were  not 
going  contrary  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  tradition. 

Pigafetta,  in  his  Journal  of  Magellan's  Voyage,  relates  some 
of  the  marvelous  tales  that  Magellan's  men  brought  home  from 
their  trip.  Giant  legends  have  always  thrived  among  people  of 
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many  adventures.  Whenever  brave  men  visited  unknown  lands 
they  inevitably  wove  from  their  experiences  giant  stories.  And 
matiy  r'ghts  of  entertainment  for  the  adventure-loving  guests 
that  gathered  about  the  hearths  evolved  from  them.  Just  as 
Odysseus  narrated  the  story  of  Polyphemus  to  the  guests  in  the 
hall  of  Alcinous,  and  just  as  the  much  reverenced  bards  sang 
over  and  over  the  prowess  and  the  lofty  stature  of  Beowulf  in 
the  many  mead  halls  of  early  England,  so  the  Portugese  ad- 
veiturers  eagerly  told  of  the  giants  they  saw  in  Patagonia. 

Wtih  all  our  enlightenment  the  giant  is  as  popular  today  as 
when  this  world  was  young.  The  movies  have  used  him  success- 
fully in  "King  Kong."  In  American  fiction  there  are  'John 
Henry"  and  "Paul  Bunyan."  "John  Henry"  was  popular  in 
Collier's  magazine  less  than  ten  years  ago.  He  was  a  hero  of 
the  black  roustabouts  who  loaded  the  river  steamers  from  Mem- 
phis down  to  Natchez.  He  weighed  forty-four  pounds  at  birth, 
and  the  night  he  was  born  the  panthers  squalled  in  the  brakes, 
and  the  Mississippi  river  ran  back  up  hill.  We  have  his  author 
Eoark  Bradford  to  prove  it.  And,  remember,  Koark  Bradford 
was  not  indulging  in  a  flight  of  his  own  imagination;  he  was 
merely  putting  into  current  journalese  what  the  negro  rousta- 
bouts had  been  saying  for  many  generations.  And  where  did 
they  get  the  stories?  Nobody  knows,  but  their  slave  ancestors 
probably  brought  them  from  the  Congo  where  people  believe  in 
elephant-demons. 

Stories  equally  marvelous  are  told  about  ' '  Paul  Bunyan. ' '  He 
was  the  legendary  hero  of  the  woodchoppers  in  the  great  camps 
of  the  Pacific  northwest. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  we  seem  to  like  the  giant.  His  history 
reaches  back  as  far  as  written  literature ;  he  still  holds  the  stage ; 
and  apparently  he  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time. 


UNNECESSARY  POEMS 

The  editors  are  pleased  to  reopen  a  prize  contest,  open  to  all  Creighton  students, 
for  the  most  unnecessary  poem.  Poems  for  this  department  should  be  submitted  by 
mail  rather  than  personally.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  stipulation,  the  second 
one  being  that  it  seems  a  good  way  to  raise  prize-money.  Stamps  must  be  enclosed 
for  return  of  poems  found  to  be  not  unnecessary.  Those  accepted  for  this  depart- 
ment will,  of  course,  not  be  returned;  neither  will  those  rejected,  if  such  there  be. 
In  time  considerable  prize  money  should  accumulate. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  contestant  submit  with  his  poem  a  brief  apologia  giving 
the  reasons  why  his  offering  is  unnecessary.  This  statement  may  be  in  prose  or 
verse  (indicate  which).  Candidates  should  address  their  poems  to  this  department. 
Otherwise,  students  who  are  not  in  the  contest  might  find  themselves  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  the  man  who  won  the  prize  for  making  the  funniest  face 
when  he  really  wasn't  playing. 


QUERY 

Once  you  said  you  loved  me, 
Said  you  liked  my  hair. 
When  you  said  you  loved  me, 
Did  you  really  care? 
And  you  said  I  thrilled  you, 
With  that  smile  of  mine. 
When  you  said  you  loved  me, 
Was  it  just  a  line? 

—Mary  Moonan 


DOGMATIC 

(With  apologies  to  Joyce  Kilmer) 
I  think,  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  canine  that  appeals  to  me. 
They're  all  too  big  or  else  too  small 
And  little  pups  won't  do  at  all  .  .  . 
Besides,  I  don't  like  dogs. 

— Frances  Hickox 


CO-EDUCATION 

I  love  your  fluffy  golden  hair 
Trick  hats  you  don  so  debonair 
The  way  your  dresses  fit  each  line, 
My  little  co-ed,  you're  divine. 
And  you,  you  love  my  shiny  car 
To  tote  you  places  near  and  far. 
And  never  never  do  you  care 
About  poor  me  if  it's  not  there. 

— Frances  Hickox 
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A  COMPILATION  OF  OBSERVATIONS 


/  think  you'll  see  with  clarity 
A  cause  for  great  hilarity; 
The  sudden  popularity 
Of  the  art  of  repartee. 

Thus 

The  boy  who  can  amuse  you 
Is  clever  when  he  woos  you; 
He  flatters  (lest  he  lose  you) 

By 
His  witty,  subtle  way. 


A  boy  with  fascination  has 
A  brilliant  reputation;  has 
Sufficient  compensation  as 
A  shining  gigolo. 

But 

The  over-sentimental 
Is  often  accidental: 
His  love  is  incidental 

So 
I'll  take  the  joe  who's  slow. 


His  love  songs  may  be  mutterings, 
They  may  be  whispered  stutterings; 
And  yet  they  cause  heart-flutterings 
In  the  girl  he's  trying  to  woo. 

And 

He  needs  no  oratory 
To  bolster  up  his  story 
Of  yearnings  amatory 

For 
He  just  says  "I  love  you." 

— Nan  Riley 


LOVE   LETTER  VIA   WESTERN  UNION 

HEART  OF  MINE  COMMA  MY  HEAD  LIKE  A  TOP  IN  ECSTACY 
ROTATES  WHEN  YOU  ARE  NEAR  STOP  AND  WHEN  YOU 
ARE  FAR  ON  SWEET  TOKENS  I  DOTE  QUOTE  ABSENCE 
STILL  FONDER  THE  HEART  MAKES  UNQUOTE  DEVOTION 
I  OFFER  UNFLAGGING  UNWEARY  WHAT  MORE  COULD 
YOU  ASK  IN  THIS  VALE  OF  WOE  QUERY 

TOM  LEDDY 

(Editor's  Note:  This  telegram  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leddy  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  enclosing  a  one  cent  stamp  for  return,  as  he  did  not  consider  his  poem  first-class 
matter.     We  hope  this  procedure  will  not  be  imitated  by  others.) 
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